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[The following paper has proved so useful and inspiring to several of the 
younger missionaries in China to whom the manuscript had been lent, that 
we have obtained the consent of the author to its publication for the benefit 
of a much larger number.—EpD. RECORDER]. 


AKING precedence of and more important than any mere 
policy or methods are the basal principles or convictions 
which underlie the work of evangelization and from 

which it obtains its vitality. To Dr. Herrick Johnson I shall 
ever be grateful for the expression ‘‘ A vivid and abiding sense 
of the Divine reality of the Gospel message,’’? an expression 
which has gripped me as expressing the basal principle upon 
which must rest any successful policy or method for evangel- 
ization. ‘The reality of sin, of its exceeding sinfulness and 
the awfulness of its punishment, the wrath of God; the reality 
of repentance and the absolute remission of sin to the truly 
penitent ; the reality of the regenerating work of the Holy 
Spirit, of faith in Christ as the one and only way of salvation,— 
the supernatural, divine reality of this message vividly and 
abidingly grasped as a profound conviction that this Gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation and that God is able and 
willing to save any and all who come unto Him, is pre-eminently 
the szze gua non for the missionary in order to affect profoundly 
any people for their salvation—for evangelization. 

I would place therefore— 

First. —The cultivation and conservation of this conviction, 

for upon this Satan makes his chief attack, knowing full well 
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that in so far as he weakens this conviction, in so far he has 
blunted the most formidable instrument in the hands of the 
missionary in his warfare against Satan’s dominion over the 
world and in his evangelization of the world for his Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. I am deeply convinced that our greatest 
need in the evangelization of Korea is unquestioning reliance 
upon the Gospel itself, the Word of God in its principal 
teachings of sin and salvation ; a belief that when God ordained 
that by the foolishness of preaching men were to be saved, 
He ordained that which in His infinite wisdom He knew to be 
the best agency for the redemption of man}; a belief that the 
Spirit of God does and will honor the use of the Word of God 
alone and that in so far as we trust in secondary agencies for 
reclaiming the heathen, in so far we have given up faith in 
the primary agency and prevent the Spirit of God from using 
His instrument which God ordained should be the means for 
the salvation of the world. What will militate most against 
the evangelization of Korea will be a lack of faith in the 
power of the Gospel itself, a belief (not acknowledged nor 
consciously held but nevertheless real) that there must be 
something used as a bait to bring people under the power of 
the Gospel, that secondary agencies which appeal to the natural 
man must be used as an attraction which will dispose favorably 
to a hearing of the Gospel. The danger is that there be a 
relegating of the Gospel (not avowedly or intentionally, but 
practically) to the secondary place,—an elimination to a large 
extent of the, very means and the only means which the Spirit 
of God has given us to believe that He will use to bring souls 
into reconciliation with God. ‘This will be avoided in propor- 
tion as we are possessed by the conviction and a vivid and 
abiding sense of the Divine reality of the Gospel message. 
Second.—I would place next in order for our thought (not 
distinguishing as to order of importance)—the determination 
to make it the one chief interest, the all absorbing task of one’s 
life to preach this Gospel and bring it into contact with the 
people in the belief that the Gospel message is the one thing. of 
importance to every man, the one thing which he needs. 
Nothing should come in to prevent a close, intimate, loving 
contact with the people, a sympathetic entrance into their inner 
life, their ways of thinking, their weaknesses, prejudices, 
preferences, their trials and sorrows and spiritual struggles, — 
a real love and sympathy for them, not an abstract interest in 
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them as so many heathen to be converted, baptized and reported 
upon as so much in the way of mission assets, bnt an unfeigned, 
living, personal touch and love and sympathy for individuals 
with a heart yearning for a transformation of their lives through 
a personal faith in Christ. Dominated by a sense of the 
supreme importance of our message to this people as the one 
and only reason for our being here, as the one and only thing 
in which we are interested or which we have which is of 
any real use to them, we shallin daily contact inevitably give 
the impression that we ourselves believe there is nought of 
really great import to them but the truths of sin and salvation 
and that practically we have no other interest and nought else 
of real interest, our message being the supreme concern of man, 
both for this life and that which isto come. This conviction 
deeply inwrought into our very being and dominating us we 
will talk, walk, eat, sleep and think the Gospel all day and 
every day in natural, informal contact with any one and every 
one until the conviction is forced upon others that we believe 
this to be the supreme interest of life and that our all-absorbing 
passion is the work of soul-saving 


g, of soul-developing. 
Third.--The conviction that the spiritual advantages of 
Christianity are pre-eminently ¢#e advantages, the value of the 
Gospel message and therefore the placing of the spiritual 
advantages in the forefront and the basing of all appeals upon 
these. There are many secondary advantages, the results of 
Christianity, and the temporal blessings which accrue to the 
Christian are often very great indeed and stand out with great 
prominence. These are the advantages which appeal to and 
receive the commendation of the statesman, the reformer, the 
politician, the merchant, the man of the world; but in the 
proclamation of the Gospel, when the material, financial, 
intellectual or political advantages of the spread of Christianity 
are placed in the forefront, then the appeal is to the natural man, 
to the lower motives, and this appeal to any other motives than 
the highest based upon man’s spiritual needs is a discarding of 
the most powerful agency placed in our hands, is a dropping 
of the use of the supernatural, and indicates a lack of faith in 
the spiritual and in the power of the Spirit of God to affect 
by spiritual truth in its appeal to man’s spiritual needs his 
acceptance of the Gospel. The Spirit of God does not bless 
lack of faith but does honor and bless an unquestioning faith and 
reliance upon spiritual means to affect spiritual ends. With an 
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implicit faith in the power of the appeal to man’s spiritual needs 
—the keeping in the background of all the secondary advantages 
of political influence, of worldly advancement, of educational 
opportunities, anything which appeals most strongly to man’s 
selfish nature, and the placing in the forefront always and 
everywhere the joy of reconcilation and communion with God, 
the relief from sin and its punishment, the assurance of the love 
of God and of the pardon of sin, the hope of eternal life, the 
comfort and peace of the believer from the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, the sympathy and help of Christ in all the trials 
and sorrows and struggles of life, the eventual triumph of 
justice and righteousness and the establishment of God’s kingdom 
in righteousness and glory—these great uplifting, inspiring truths 
which are the preéminent and real and eternal blessings of 
Christianity—the keeping of these in the forefront and appealing 
to men to believe in Christ because of the inherent eternal need 
of man as a spiritual being for these blessings of fellowship 
with God through Jesus Christ—this is to make use of that 
which the Spirit of God delights to honor and which becomes 
the power of God unto salvation giving as the result in the hearts 
and minds of men a faith which rests upon no mere temporary 
or temporal advantage but rests solidly upon the eternal verities 
of spiritual truth. With a conviction born of an experience 
of the inestimable worth of these spiritual blessings we can hold 
forth to these people the spiritual joys and blessings of Christian- 
ity as far outweighing in importance and value any material 
prosperity, and can bring them to the same appreciation of 
the value of spiritual blessings, so that with Paul they will 
count all but loss in order to win Christ and will count as their 
greatest, most priceless treasure their fellowship with Christ, 
to retain which they will willingly endure persecution, the loss 
of all wordly gain or possessions, yea even life itself, and will 
count it all joy to suffer and to endure persecution for His sake. 
According to one’s convictions as to the relative value of the 
advantages to be derived from Christianity, will be the policy 
he will pursue in presenting Christianity to the people, and 
for the real evangelization of Korea I do not think we can 
exaggerate the importance of this as one of the underlying, 
basal principles—a conviction that the spiritual advantages are 
pre-eminently the advantages to be placed in the forefront and 
upon which the appeals to men are to be based. In order 
to this, certain distinctions must be clearly made and kept 
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constantly in mind. Reformation is not redemption. Salvation 
from sin, not mere moral reformation, is the essence of the 
Gospel message. Civilization is not Christianity. Western ideas, 
customs and inventions are not an essential part of Christianity. 
In fact many Oriental ideas and customs conform more nearly 
to the scriptural ideas than do some of the peculiar notions and 
customs of the Western world and the introduction of much 
that is considered a part of Western civilization is a hindrance 
rather than a help to spiritual life. Our commission is to 
introduce spiritual Christianity, not Western civilization. 
Education is not regeneration. We are not called upon in the 
evangelization of Korea to provide a secular education for the 
heathen, but are commissioned to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen and to establish the Church of Jesus Christ. We 
might educate the heathen for centuries and yet fail to establish 
the church or evangelize the nation, but we cannot establish the 
church without having as a natural and necessary outgrowth 
of the church a Christian education for its own people, a 
powerful factor of the church in the evangelization of the 
nation. I quote Mr. Speer as follows: ‘‘Let us not confuse 
evangelization with the accessory and necessary results of 
evangelization which flow from it.’’? Evangelization ‘‘ plants 
among communities of men forces that create new social 
combinations. Missions are powerful to transform the face of 
society, because they ignore the face of society and deal with it 
at the heart.’’ 

Fourth.—A strong faith, a victorious, enthusiastic faith in 
God and His message. A faith in the power of the Gospel 
itself to carry conviction to the heart of any man and to do for 
the heathen all that it has done and now does for us. We need 
to believe and act upon the belief that it can transform 
character, lead to true repentance and hatred of sin, give 
strength to resist temptation and overcome sin, uphold in a 
consistent Christian life, and comfort and sustain in the midst of 
persecution, trial, sorrow and loss. In the face of prominent 
failures, in spite of keen disappointment in given cases, —one 
needs to grasp with a firm faith the fact that the Spirit of God 
can and does show His own great power in the lives of others 
and that through the exercise of faith these people can and do 
reach the same heights of spiritual attainment and enter into 
the same appreciation of spiritual truth which we do. Alas, 
too many become like those of whom a friend in another 
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mission wrote me ‘‘some whom long years of waiting have 
rather—not discouraged but disciplined to expect little.’’ Such 
a state of mind will not accomplish the evangelization of Korea. 
We need a faith which expects great things, large results, and 
knows that God will grant them. Faith is the evidence of 
things not seen, and the Spirit-filled vision can, with the eye of 
a buoyant, enthusiastic faith, see great results even though not 
vet accomplished, and can gain the victory over these feelings 
of depression and discouragement, and victoriously resist sub- 
mission to the state of mind which expects but little. The 
heart is taken out of one’s work,—it becomes mere routine and 
drudgery, if faith has been undermined so that the note of 
victory is lost. I believe in enthusiasm—in enthusiastic faith. 
Enthusiasm may be more natural to some natures than to others, 
but it is a tremendous element in one’s influence and has a 
power to communicate faith and zeal.. How a real faith—a 
real grasp of the Gospel message and a real appreciation of the 
work of evangelization—can fail of enthusiasm, is a mystery. 
‘There is often far more of unbelief in our minds than we are 
aware of, and this unconscious and unrecognized unbelief will 
often explain the failure to receive a blessing and to accomplish 
results. ‘‘He could not do many mighty works there because 
of their unbelief.’? God delights to honor faith. He cannot 
work mightily in the presence of unbelief. Our own lack of 
faith shuts out the power of God. 

Fifth.—The missionary’s own spiritual life is one of the 
most important basal considerations or factors in evangelization. 
The missionary himself is the great factor in evangelization. 
His character, his attitude towards truth and life, determine 
very largely the place in evangelization which the church and 
those under his influence take and the influence they exert. We 
need to be men who will not compromise with sin, men who 
will set up the scriptural standard which God has set up and 
will not deviate one whit from that standard in their require- 
ment. Whatever the peculiar conditions in heathendom we 
have no authority for letting down the Divine standard on 
moral questions. In dealing with ourselves we should ‘‘ never 
couple faith in the atonement of Christ with a feeling of security 
in the violation of a single commandment ’’ (Chalmers) and 
however lenient and loving we may be in dealing with others 
who have fallen into sin and come short of God’s law, in their 
discipline the failure to set up the one standard and to brand as 
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sin anything short of that standard is to undermine the whole 
foundation of Christian morality and Christian character, and to 
build a church on no spiritual foundation, weak and powerless 
as a moral or spiritual force. Better far a Gideon’s band of men 
thoroughly determined to make no compromise with sin and to 
strive for the highest and holiest attainments, than a whole host 
of nominal Christians satisfied to come short, taught that they 
may with impunity come short of the Divine standard—men 
who have committed spiritual suicide by a deliberate giving up 
of the law of God as the standard of Christian living. Dr. Dale 
writing of evangelists says: ‘‘ What tells most is neither his 
earnestness nor his perfect certainty of the truth of the Christian 
Gospel, but the fact apparent to those who listen that his 
certainty rests on his own direct and personal knowledge of the 
eternal realities of which he is speaking.”’ If God’s Word is the 
standard by which our own life is regulated and if to us the 
spiritual blessings of reconciliation with God, our fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, the assurance of eternal life, are our chief joy 
and privilege and we daily experience them in our own lives, 
then we can go forth to present in all faith these spiritual 
privileges as the supreme gift of the Gospel unto a people whose 
despair will be exchanged for hope, whose darkness will be 
dispelled by light, whose fear and misery and degradation in sin 
and iniquity will give way to love and joy, peace and righteous- 
ness. 

I place the above convictions foremost as the basal prin- 
ciples upon which any methods of evangelization must be 
founded, for I believe that the deep underlying convictions of the 
niissionary have more to do in evangelization than the mere 
methods adopted. In fact the missionary’s convictions deter- 
mine the methods and policy not in their mere external form 
and nomenclature but in their inner principles and their daily 
outworking, their essence, their spirit, their life—that which 
goes into and determines and is essentially the real policy and 
method—the vital force of them which determines their influence 
and results. I would therefore lay the greater emphasis upon 
what has already been written rather than upon the following 
suggested methods to be pursued in the evangelization of Korea. 
I shall not attempt an exhaustive enumeration of methods and 
I shall purposely omit some methods which are rightly and 
successfully used, not attempting to be either inclusive or exclu- 
sive but merely to mention a few methods adopted in our work 
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in Northern Korea which I believe to be the most important 
factors in its development. 

I think these factors have been 

First.—The wide-spread preaching of the Gospel message 
in its simplicity. ‘There should be a perfectly frank, candid, 
natural avowal of one’s mission and a presentation of the Gospel 
message to all, to every one with whom one can come in contact 
as the most natural subject of conversation and interest, aiming 
to make the Gospel known over as wide an extent of territory 
as can possibly be covered from some strategic point as the 
centre of operations. If the Gospel can be made the subject of 
conversation among the people by the wide-spread dissemination 
of tracts and the extended itineration of the missionary, a great 
point has been gained. ‘The methods adopted to secure this 
will differ largely according to the personal preferences and the 
disposition of the missionary. Some will adopt the formal 
preaching to crowds upon the street or in the market place, or 
the opening of street chapels, but a method better adapted to the 
genius of the Korean people seems to me to be the constant, 
daily natural and informal conversation with individuals and 
small groups of people, in friendly intercourse along the wayside, 
in the inns, on the street, in the shops, in the country village, 
anywhere and everywhere, with the invitation to visit you in 
your ‘‘sarang’’ for further conversation on this vital topic. 
The wide-spread informal dissemination of the Gospel news will 
result in bringing to you visitors from a wide territory, while 
the ‘‘sarang’’ work will give opportunity for hand to hand, face 
to face, heart to heart dealing with individuals in a personal 
earnest way with undisturbed, clear and pertinent presentation 
of the claims of the Gospel, which has been most prolific in 
genuine conversions. In Korea what takes place in your 
‘‘sarang’? is soon heralded far and wide and often what is said 
to an individual there will reach a far larger audience than what 
is proclaimed to a crowd on the street. I would emphasize the 
value of seeking to reach a wide extent of territory in the initial 
stages. In the early stages of work the conversion of ten men 
from ten different sections will accomplish more than the con- 
version of ten men in one section only, for each one of these 
ten becomes the subject of conversation over a wide area and the 
Gospel news is thereby spread abroad to a far larger audience ; 
instead of one group of Christians being formed, one may soon 
have ten places of worship each to be developed into a church. 
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Second.—The use of the Bible. Emphasis should be placed 
upon the fact that your message is not yours but the message 
of the living God, whose existence and the inspiration of whose 
word are facts to be proclaimed, not propositions to be proved. 
Rest your authority upon the Scriptures, the authoritative Word 
of God, which claims man’s obedience. Get men to read it— 
read it to them and make it known as God’s message which 
speaks for itself and needs no apology. Dr. Chalmers says: 
‘*We firmly believe that there is no one position of theology 
which can be more strongly and more philosophically sustained 
than the self-evidencing power of the Bible.’? Keep oneself 
in the background, one’s own knowledge and wisdom and 
superior powers of argumentation and discourse, and keep in the 
forefront the Word of God, which is the supernatural agency 
of the Spirit of God for reaching the hearts of men with 
God’s authoritative claim upon them. By far the most efficient 
means for the evangelization of men is the Bible itself, and our 
efforts should be to get it into the hands of men, to arouse 
in them a desire to read it, to constantly appeal to it as the 
source of our authoritative message and as containing God’s own 
message to men for their welfare and happiness and as being of 
inestimable importance to them. I believe in the use of tracts, 
but primarily as a means of explaining the Scriptures and 
to lead to a study of the Scriptures. To this end I should 
advocate the use of such tracts as ‘‘ The Nevius’ Catechism,’’ 
‘* Discourse on Salvation,’’ ‘‘ The Two Friends,’’ ‘‘ The Guide 
to Heaven,’’ and Mrs. Jones’ most helpful primer for those who 
cannot yet read the Korean character. These, however, are 
powerful, because they are a simple presentation of fundamental 
Scripture truths and turn the attention of the people to the 
sible itself. 

Third. —The Catechumenate. Particularly in the imitial 
stages of work and for the conservation of the results of one’s 
preaching and teaching, I look upon the public reception of 
catechumens as one of the most effective methods and one of far 
reaching influence. Just as soon as a man gives evidence ofa 
knowledge of sin, of a desire to worship God, and of an accept- 
ance of Christ as his Saviour from sin, he should be encouraged 
to make a public confession of sin, of faith in Christ, and of his 
intention to lead a Christian life. The object of it is three-fold: 
first, it assists a man to reach a decision, and the very decision 
is a means of strengthening him, helping him to cut loose from 
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his past life and ideas by holding before him a definite step to 
be taken ; second, it is a formal recognition of his desire to be a 
Christian and an enrolling of him ina class for instruction so that 
he becomes connected with the church in a way that necessitates 
some provision for his systematic instruction and oversight ; 
third, it is a means of witness bearing to others and puts him in 
the position of at once making known to others the fact that he 
has identified himself with Christianity. Reception into the 
catechumenate is an extension of the hand of Christian fellow- 
ship, encouraging one in his first formed intentions to renounce 
heathenism and accept Christ. I look upon it as more particu- 
larly valuable as an agency in the early stages of work furnishing 
a means of recognition and organization of first converts before 
the church with its baptized membership and fuller organization 
becomes the more prominent exponent of Christianity. ‘The 
more systematic and thorough the Biblical instruction of the 
catechumenate, the more valuable will this factor prove in 
evangelization. 

Fourth.—The infusion of an enthusiastic evangelistic spirit 
into the first converts and continuously into the whole church. 
The importance of this can scarcely be exaggerated, and it is 
worth our while to wisely plan to develop this and to avoid the 
development of the opposite spirit of service where mercenary 
motives develop apparent evangelistic zeal. For this reason the 
employment of men and women to preach in the early stages of 
work, and the use of much money in initiating work of any 
kind, is to be deprecated, for thereby people are attracted by an 
unintentional appeal to mercenary motives to make profession 
of Christianity. The inculcation and development of an over- 
whelming desire to make known to others the message of 
salvation which brings peace and joy with the sense of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation with God, simply from an experience of 
the same in one’s own heart, will do more than any other one 
thing for the wide-spread evangelization of Korea. When this 
spirit of voluntary, joyful, enthusiastic propagation of the truth 
has become characteristic of the early converts and the church, 
the employment of men proportionately with the development 
of the church will not be a hindrance but a help to evangeliza- 
tion. Iam satisfied, however, that this spirit can be secured only 
through the deep convictions of the missionary, working out in 
his own life this same enthusiastic evangelistic spirit, so that by 
example rather than by exhortation he infuses this spirit into 
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the first converts who come into closest contact with him, 
reading and knowing his inner real self most clearly. Real 
enthusiasm begets enthusiasm; conviction begets conviction. 
A man all on fire with and dominated by this spirit is a 
tremendous power, and the cumulative force of a whole church 
of such men is more irresistible than an avalanche. A church 
constantly at work seeking to convert men—peddlers carrying 
books and preaching as they travel selling their wares, 
merchants and inn-keepers talking to customers and guests, 
travellers along the roads and on the ferries telling of Jesus and 
His salvation, women going to the fields, drawing water at the 
well, washing clothes at the brooks, or visiting in heathen 
homes, all talking of the Gospel and what it has done for them 
is a method of evangelization than which none is more power- 
ful. ‘To Yi Yeng En—now with the Lord—I ascribe the greatest 
influence in the development of this spirit in our Northern 
work. He never allowed a man to pass the examination for 
admission to the catechumenate or the church without impress- 
ing upon him this as his first duty and privilege as a Christian. 
From him came the practice of questioning the advisability of 
admitting to the church any one who had not first made known 
to his family and neighbors what great things the Lord had 
done for him. I do not hesitate to place this as the foremost 
factor in the wide-spread development of our work in Northern 
Korea. 

Fifth.—Bible Study Training Classes. For the develop- 
ment of the church as the great evangelistic agency I know 
of nothing aside from the Sabbath services for Bible study and 
worship, more perfectly adapted to the conditions in Korea 
than the system of Bible study training classes which has already 
become such a great factor in our work. ‘They are adapted to 
the genius of the Korean people and fit in admirably with their 
methods of life and study. As explanatory of these classes I 
quote from an article prepared by Mr. Hunt, of Pyeng-yang, as 
follows: ‘* The education of the whole church, all its member- 
ship, young and old, literate and illiterate, is being undertaken 
systematically and largely by training classes in which /e text- 
book is the Bible. Some of these are representative in character; 
the attendance coming from every part of the field; others are 
local, meant only for the members of a particular group. Some 
are attended only by men, others only by women, but in most of 
the country classes both meu and women are taught, though in 
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separate divisions. Sometimes these classes are taught entirely 
by the missionaries or by the missionary and several helpers, but 
more often by the helper alone. Bible study is the object of the 
class, but prayer, conferences and practical evangelistic effort are 
prominent parts of the work. . . . The Christians have learned 
that it is only right to put aside their occupations for several 
weeks each year for the special study of the Word of God... . 
This method is honoring to God’s Word and teaches all the 
authority of God in their lives. His word, rather than that 
of the helper or the missionary, early becomes the Christian’s 
rule of faith and practice. ‘This method of education tends to 
bring about a mutual understanding between the rank and file, 
and the leaders, helpers and missionaries, so unifying the young 
church that it presents a solid front and is made more of a 
power in the midst of heathenism. ‘The surest way to make 
a distinction between the church and the world is to set men 
to study the Bible and to preach its truths. This system is 
cumulative in its results. . . . It makes of the church an army 
skilled in the use of God’s Word. Among the many advantages 
of these classes is that they afford an occasion to develop qualities 
of true leadership. Opportunities for preliminary training and 
trial as well as for more careful selection are almost without 
end.’’ ‘To this I would add that the classes cannot be begun 
too soon, for in their essential features they are applicable alike 
to inquirers and catechumens, church members, leaders, helpers, 
evangelists, and the ministry itself, to women and children as 
well as to men, to the ignorant, even those unable to read 
as well as to the educated scholars. The whole church is 
made to feel the result of these classes, and from them the men 
go forth with an enthusiasm and an evangelistic zeal coupled 
with a knowledge of the Scriptures which enable them to 
become intelligent as well as zealous heralds of the Gospel 
message. 

Sixth.—The development of trained helpers, evangelists 
and ministers. ‘This is an integral part of evangelistic work. 
Here is specifically the province of mission educational work 
which, I believe, should be a development from within the 
church, a result of, and indissolubly connected with, the evangel- 
istic work ; it in turn becoming one of the powerful factors in 
producing a geometrically progressive advance in evangelization. 
It is only a perversion of educational work which is brought 
into au antagonistic relation to evangelistic work. Since the 
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complete evangelization of any land will be effected only 
through the agency of native evangelists and pastors, the 
development and training of these becomes, with the establish- 
ment and growth of the church, an increasingly important 
phase of evangelistic work. The foreign missionary is the 
important agency in the initial stages of evangelization for the 
foundation and establishment of the church, but the native 
church itself must become the agency for the complete evangel- 
lization of the nation, and from the church should come the 
institutions and the men which are to be the permanent factors. 
In the development of these leaders we need to provide for the 
training of two classes of men. In Korea, for years to come, 
the bulk of the work of leading the church must be done by 
men who show gifts for such work but who cannot be given 
the thorough preparation for the ministry which is the result 
of a common and high school, a collegiate and seminary 
education. We want and must have some such men, but 
all experience shows that the number of such men is never 
equal to the demand, not even in the church at home with 
its elaborate system of collegiate and theological education. 
We must make provision for this systematic and thorough 
theological instruction for the training of a ministry, but 
we must also in the meantime and for years to come depend 
even more largely upon a class of men taken from among the 
more mature Christians who can be taken through a course of 
instruction less absorbing of time and not too exhaustive of the 
mental and physical strength of the men. Since the preparation 
of most of this paper there has come into my hands an article 
written by our beloved secretary, Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, whose 
counsel and guidance have been such helpful features in the 
establishment and development of mission work in Korea, and 
who to-day, in America, rejoices with us over the results of the 
work of the Spirit of God in Korea these twenty years. It is 
particularly appropriate that I should close this paper by quoting 
from that acticle that which expresses better than I can my 
own convictions on this factor in evangelization as follows: 
‘*T have spoken of individual training, but each mission should 
at an early day make provision for a more systematic and 
thorough ministerial education. . . . I urge this as a means 
to the ultimate end of evangelization. I am more and more 
persuaded as the years go by that the educational work on our 
mission fields should be directed mainly to this specific end, 
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that the great spiritual aim, namely of the conversion of men, 
should uniformly and always take the lead. An excellent plan 
is now found in many missions of forming normal classes for 
Bible study to which the field workers are called for a limited 
time during the season less favorable for itineration. Such 
periods of study are valuable not only for the instruction given, 
but for the opportunity of gaining a spiritual uplift for both the 
missionaty and his helpers. I would gladly see a normal 
department connected with our most thoroughly established 
missionary colleges. so that while some students gain an 
advanced preparation, others may be fitted for immediate 
work. . . . As relating to the ordinary missionary boarding- 
school on the one hand and the secular college on the other, 
there should be greater prominence given to the training of 
preachers and religious helpers. . . . I am not sure, but it 
would be better economy of our resources, always too small, 
to give greater comparative attention to an older class of pupils, 
carefully selected with reference to their intellectual ability and 
spiritual qualifications for evangelists. . .. I am persuaded 
that the great volume of our educational work should be directed 
toward the simple preaching of the Gospel, and to the training 
of men by short courses for that purpose. The hope we 
entertain for the ingathering of tens and hundreds of thousands 
in the near future depends mainly, I believe, upon the enlarge- 
ment of our native ministry.”’ Then follow these words, 
weighty with the spirit of exhortation to us to whom has been 
committed the work of the evangelization of Korea. ‘‘ The 
Great Commission of our Lord pointed directly and in plain 
terms to the co-temporary work of evangelization as the great 
errand of the church. ‘The disciples were not taught to spend 
their time in preliminary operations looking to evangelization 
by others after their work was done. The word was, ‘Go and 
teach all nations.’ . . . The command of Christ was primarily 
to those of His own age, and He gave them a large task to 
perform, surely. That command reiterates itself with each 
new generation and the misson or Board or the church at 
large is culpably remiss if willingly it occupies itself only 
with preliminary work instead of hastening to the rescue 
of the millions who know not the Gospel and with whom it 
will soon be too late.’’ 




















































Our Relations with the Chinese. 


Our Relations with the Chinese. 
BY REV. J. SADLER, Ls Ms S., AMOY. 


[On page 225 of our April issue we promised to print in this number, in 
connection with the above subject, the views of a senior missionary in one of 
the outports, where the relations between Chinese and foreigners have recently 
been discussed. As Mr. Sadler’s contribution had frequent references to the 
opinions and conduct of some who have little likelihood of seeing this journal 
we have only printed extracts.—ED. RECORDER. ] 

T has been impressed on me that there is need to earnestly 
| keep up suggestions as to the duty of all foreigners to 

cultivate consideration for the Chinese. I remember the 
extraordinary caution practised by the best missionaries forty years 
ago. The same caution is still needed ; indeed is there not more 
cause than ever to study the conditions in which we live? [The 
writer here indicates dangerous complications from treatment of 
Chinese by foreigners—sometimes rough, sometimes thoughtless, 
—but along lines on which the missionary is little likely to err. ] 

Hot-blooded students who become inflamed in the countries 
they visit have their faults. Surely the greater care is needed 
in dealing with them. Even men of the same race have risen 
with terrible effect against oppressors. What may be expected 
amid the misunderstandings which must exist amongst men of 
widely different races. ‘‘ Offences will come, but woe to tbat 
man by whom the offence cometh.”’ 

The Chinese are not naturally warlike. They hold that 
moral force is better than brute force. Yet brute force is 
engendered very quickly. Is there never any trouble in Western 
lands when students are lawless? A man who has studied the 
Chinese carefully maintains that he does not find the Chinese 
different from foreigners in the main tendencies of human nature. 
Is it not folly to think that ‘‘the natives are without feeling ?”’ 
Ask the men who have done great things for the good of this 
people; will they say there is no power of response amongst 
Chinese? You attend a meeting where the Celestials come 
together to assert their rights. You say, ‘‘ You will give them 
fits.’ But before two days are over, you sing a different song ! 
But are not the people wild in their spirit of rebellion? Do 
they not go mad in wanting reform all of a sudden? In 
trade do they not go to extremes in wanting to be rid of 
foreigners and their goods? Are they not lawless in their 
treatment of men and women who are devoted to seeking 
their good? Well, what then? Was there never an Emperor 
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who solemnly tried to save his people from the opium traffic? 
Are not missionaries decried by many of their own countrymen 
and so exposed to bad treatment, such fellow-countrymen not 
perceiving that the real object of the Chinese is to expel all 
foreigners and to begin with those most exposed? Anglo- 
Saxons believe in fairness above all things. Why not practise 
it toward the innocent? Representatives of the Prince of Peace 
often avoid resisting evil. Is this a reason for supposing that 
they are not as sensitive as those who affect a supercilious 
attitude? Granted that evangelists have their faults. They 
are human, and humanum est errare. They become so involved 
in native life as to suffer depression at times. Why should those 
who are happier in their lot not exercise a little of the altruism 
so loudly boasted ? 

A great Western leader has said, ‘‘the one need is of more 
sympathy both in China and India.” ‘The famous ex-Viceroy 
seemed to work on this line. Hence the admiration for him. 
Win the Chinaman, and he will welcome any truth you may 
have to give him. Study native excellencies and start from 
these. Should we not remember the words of a certain writer 
that the stern, cold, individualism of certain ruling races is 
enough to freeze any soul? Whereas a sunny good temper, 
charity, and kind treatment, will thaw and inspire men. Suppose 
that we are disgusted with the spirit of anarchy and rebellion 
cultivated so widely. Can we do nothing to counteract such a 
baleful spirit, not only for the sake of Chinese but for our own 
safety? Said a thoughtful Chinese, ‘‘you need not fear the 
Yellow Peril in Europe and America; what you should fear is, 
that there will certainly be trouble in China for Europeans and 
Americans if these do not cultivate more considerateness.”” There 
are great lessons to be learned from past experiences. Witness 
the magnificent Inland Mission and examine how it is that this 
Mission has made its way in the high places of the field. Hear 
the veteran Griffith John in his pleading, ‘‘ We should love the 
Chinese.’’ If we are called to blame, let it be as far as possible 
on moral lines. It is a moral basis for all progress that China 
needs. Thank God for all the good foreigners have been enabled 
to do in this country by hospitals, schools, literature, especially 
newspapers, yes, and by the Imperial Maritime Customs, trade, 
etc. We have abundant encouragement to remember that a 
thousand times more good may be done if only we are willing. 
Think of the Chinese filial piety, reverence for superiors, 
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earnestness in study and many, many good traits. There is no 
need to despair. In their heart of hearts the people know what 
is good and are prepared to appreciate it. There is a thirst for 
knowledge. ‘* They that be wise shall shine as the firmament 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.’’ ‘*For unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required.’’ 


AN EXPERIENCE AND A SUGGESTION. 


A letter has reached me from North inland China, whereby I 
gather that the matters of concern dealt with in my first paper on 
the above subject are regarded as applicable to China generally. 
May I therefore explain the effort being made here. If similar effort 
can be made elsewhere, good may be done. A short time ago a 
notice was issued here in Amoy as follows :— 


Notice, 


A short paper will be read at the Club Theatre, Kulangsu, on Friday 
evening, the 2nd March, at 5.30 p.m., on the following subjects : 

A. ‘The new rise of patriotic, or so-called ‘ Nationalist’ sentiment 
among the Chinese ’’ and 

BR. ‘The anti-foreign feeling now prevalent in China and the respon- 
sibility of Europeans, especially missionaries in connection therewith.’’ 

Discussion of the address, and the opinions expressed, is invited. 

It is most earnestly pointed out to all who care to attend that TEMPERATE, 
reasonable argument is an incentive of fruitful thought and profitable action. 
But heated and intemperate language obscures the real points at issue; at 
the best can lead to no practical result, and indeed usually does more harm 
than good. 

It is earnestly hoped that speakers during the discussion on the address 
shall endeavour to express themselves with courtesy and moderation—TO KEEP 
TO THE POINT and to be as BRIEF as possible, 


The said meeting was held, some objection being made to the 
explicit wording as to temperateness of speech. Proof was afforded 
as to the need, for an actual attempt was made at organised effort to 
prevent the meeting, for fear of making trouble. The result of the 
meeting was, on the whole, satisfactory. Some, however, argued that 
the papers did not stick to the text. The fact is, to many it seems 
that the nationalist spirit shows decided antipathy to foreigners and 
specially missionary foreigners. So the leading paper, with a 
dialectic purpose, raised the points of objection to missionaries and 
put them strongly to call out discussion. In many ways the reader 
of said paper showed his strong aversion to anti-missionary pro- 
paganda. Afterwards another meeting was called. 

Before this second meeting an earnest discussion was had with 
a well-known Chinese gentleman, magistrate of Kwangtung and 
President of the Amoy Anti-foot-binding Society. He earnestly 
argues for starting commissions in various places to counteract 
the lawlessness and spirit of rebellion abroad in so many 
quarters. A commission should be formed of leading Chinese and 
Westerners, specially missionaries. When trouble arises between 
non-Christians and Christians the matter should be referred to this 
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commission. Effort should be made to prevent the need of a formal 
lawsuit with its attendant evils. Such a commission was planned 
long ago, but Roman Catholic friends opposed. Now it is felt that 
we must act apart from them if needful. 

The second meeting was used to prove that foreigners in 
China had in many ways rendered service, and that this was 
specially true of missionaries. It was shown that the talk started 
by a comparative few in high places, as to foreigners being harmful, 
was really a pretext to divert attention from the breach of confidence 
which exists between the people and many of their rulers. This 
was shown to be a most serious matter, and at the root of untold 
mischief. It is not meant that such criticism applies to the Emperor. 
He is held to be a father of his people, and wishing their wellbeing 
in every way. 

There was much concern expressed as to misunderstandings 
between merchants and missionaries. Plans are being matured for 
removing these. In the meantime, broad views, not merely indivi- 
dual cases, are taken of the fact that Westerners are not in the main 
responsible for troubles in China. Mistakes have been made in 
each department of service. These ought to be more and more 
rectified ; and we all, z.e., different classes of foreigners, as well as 
foreigners and Chinese, need to see the points on which we agree and 
from which we can harmoniously co-operate. There are necessarily 
varieties of opinion on minor matters. These need not give trouble. 
Further, sympathy should be cultivated by all means, and self- 
denial, if only we may be of service. There is more chance of 
mutual service than ever before. By sincere and frank fellowship, 
great ends may be gained. 





Notes on the Situation in Manchuria. 
BY REV. JAMES W. INGLIS. 


HE history of missions in Manchuria since 1900 is different 
from that of missions in any other province of China in 
that we have been almost continually under military 

government, and this in many ways has delayed our recovery 
from the blow of the Boxer outbreak. 

In what follows I confine myself to the province of Feng- 
tien, as in Kirin Province the war has been more remote and the 
restrictions on mission work comparatively slight. 

The Boxer movement brought about as one result a 
distinct line of demarcation between the church and outsiders. 
Formerly there were a great number more or less well affected 
to us, and with a greater or less degree of understanding of the 
Gospel message. These people were now afraid to identify 
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themselves with us, and for a long time there were no new 
inquirers willing to come forward. At the same time the 
Christians in many places were lukewarm and inclined to 
blame the Mission for involving them in loss of property. 
The first task before us then was to revive the spiritual state 
of the native church. 

A peculiarity of the situation in Manchuria is that converts 
are scattered over a very wide area, and many of the chapels or 
Christian communities are remote from the Mission ceutres ; 
hence the work cannot be supervised properly without a great 
amount of travelling. The military situation, however, has 
hindered us very much in this respect; during the period of 
Russian occupation we were liable to be stopped or arrested in 
some districts; in my own out-field there was intermittent 
warfare between the Russians and the brigands till the summer 
of 1902, and the door was only open for a year and a half, when 
it was again closed by the outbreak of war. ‘The war of course 
put a stop to all travel, and even our native helpers were 
prevented to a large extent from moving about. 

The effect of the war has been both good and bad. The 
evil results are where large districts have been left uncared for, 
chapels destroyed or occupied as barracks, so that the Christians 
could not meet for worship. Other inconveniences are the high 
price of living, so that our agents cannot live on their pay, and 
the shifting of population, so that many of our people cannot 
be traced. 

On the other hand good has come out of the war through 
the refugee work, and we may consider that this has undone 
the evil in 1900, and has produced a counter-wave of feeling in 
our favour. At one time in Moukden there were 48,000 refugees 
fed from the government granaries, and of these 10,000 were 
connected with the refuges of the Red Cross Society, which 
were superintended by missionaries. ‘These people have now 
returned to their homes, and offer a most hopeful field for 
evangelisation. 

As to the more remote districts the war has given us an 
opportunity of seeing how well they could do without the 
foreigner. There is nothing more surprising than the way in 
which Christianity seems to survive under the most adverse 
conditions ; men who cannot read, and have a very rudimentary 
knowledge, cut off for years from church privileges, and yet 
following steadily the dim light they possess. It would seem 
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as if the parallel in the natural world holds good: just as the 
lower organisms can survive injuries that would destroy the 
more developed organism, so the religion of the less highly 
developed Christian communities can survive the loss of the 
ordinary means of grace as known to the organized church body. 

Before leaving Manchuria I paid a visit to my out-stations, 
a journey which had been promised in February, 1904. I got 
to the rear of what had been the Russian position on their 
extreme left, four days journey east of the railway line. I found 
that while along the front matters had stood still in the work of 
the church, in the rear there had been a marked advance. 

The most interesting point was the town of Si [% $f. The 
first baptisms here were in 1895. Before I left on furlough in 
1899 I discovered that the whole work had been established on 
a false basis, the preacher had used his position to extort bad 
debts on behalf of the Christian community (mostly unbaptized 
adherents), taking a small commission for himself at the same 
time. After this one of our most trustworthy and best instructed 
men was put in charge, and the result is remarkable. The bad 
element in the membership has either been driven away or the 
weak have themselves been changed, and openly avow that the 
church is now on new ground, and that the former practices are 
now known no more. ‘There is no doubt that what shocks us 
in the life of so many of these new disciples does not appear in 
the same light to the Chinese mind ; it is but the ordinary way 
of the country, and like a fire that burns itself clear of smoke, 
the inner force of Christian teaching will ultimately work off 
these impure elements. 

On my arrival then in this town I found a gathering of 
over a hundred, a large compound owned by the native church, 
and arrangements all made for the celebration of the commun- 
ion on Sunday and baptisms of a score of inquirers the same 
evening. ‘The severance of contact with the foreigner for over 
two years had left their spiritual life unharmed. 

Vc t) the general outlook in Manchuria it is difficult 

with any certainty. The governing and literary 

‘re now more disposed to cultivate our friendship, 

and there is much cordiality towards us on all hands. It is 

generally felt, however, that the condition of the native 

church leaves much to be desired, and that a higher standard 

of spiritual life must be aimed at if we are to make use of the 
opportunity now given us. 
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This hymn and tune is from the hymn book for children, 
just published by Rev. F. W. Baller. Copies on Chinese paper 
are sold at 7 cents, and on foreign paper, stiff boards, at 20 cents. 


A new supply of the latter are so bound as to open flat. 
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The Student Volunteer Convention, Nashville, Tenn., 
February 28th to March 4th, 1906. 
BY REV. G. F. FITCH, D.D. 


HE impressions left upon the minds of those who were privi- 
leged to attend the recent Student Volunteer Convention at 
Nashville, Tennessee, will long abide with them as most 

delightful and profitable memories. Over three thousand students 
and nearly three hundred professors, representing some seven hun- 
dred institutions, from nearly all parts of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains and from Canada, gathered day by day in the 
great Auditorium, seating some five thousand people, from nine- 
thirty to twelve a.m., and from eight to ten in the evening, besides 
‘* sectional meetings’’ in the different churches each afternoon, 
quietly, almost solemnly, with no apparent abatement of interest 
from first to last. One hundred and forty-four missionaries from 
twenty-six mission fields, one hundred and forty-nine representives 
of missionary societies or agencies, and others, occupied the plat- 
form. And sitting upon the platform and looking out over the vast 
audience composed of the thousands of young men and women, the 
choicest of the land, one could but be deeply impressed, yes thrilled 
with the thought of the future possibilities to missions involved in 
such a movement. 

The preparations for the conduct of so great a Convention, and 
the entertainment (free) of so great a number of guests, must have 
been a stupendous task ; but it seems to have been accomplished with 
marvellous order and precision, so that there was scarce a hitch 
perceptible, and even if any one was temporarily inconvenienced, his 
interests were so soon looked after and in such a kindly manner that 
it was soon forgotten in the cordial welcome and delightful enter- 
tainment which is characteristic of the Southern home. Nashville 
was certainly put to a severe test, the number of visitors having 
been greater than was expected; but the good people responded 
nobly, and there was no lack. Your scribe and son were enter- 
tained at the home of Dr. W. R. Lambuth, now Secretary of the 
Methodist Board, South, but formerly a co-laborer in the city of 
Soochow. His heart is still as warm as ever for China, and nothing 
but imperative reasons prevent him from again going to the land of 
his birth and love. But as it is he is able to do a grand work for China. 
It was most delightful to meet so many missionaries from China— 
nearly forty, I think, in all—and to come on some of them so 
unexpectedly. Next to that, perhaps, was the joy of meeting so 
many missionaries from other lands, some of whom one had heard 
of but never met. 

Among the prominent speakers were such men as Sir Mortimer 
Durand, the British Ambassador to Washington ; and Hon. John W. 
Foster, formerly Secretary of State in the U. S. and erstwhile 
adviser to the Chinese government, a striking figure with his white 
hair and beard. The only applause during the Convention was 
that which broke out spontaneously when he remarked that he 
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had come to celebrate his 7oth birthday. Otherwise applause was 
contrary to the rules of the Convention, and the chairman, Mr. 
Mott, enforced them rigidly. 

Among the graceful things said by Mr. Foster were the follow- 
ing in regard to some of the early missionaries to China :— 


In 1844 Hon. Caleb Cushing was sent to China to establish our first 
diplomatic intercourse with that empire. He was escorted in great state by a 
squadron of the American Navy. But he was utterly powerless to accomplish 
the great object our Government had in view till he ob:ained at Canton the 
services of Dr. Peter Parker, a medical missionary, and Rev. Dr. Bridgman, 
an accomplished Chinese scholar, both of the American Board of Missions. 
These two gentlemen were made Secretaries of the Embassy, and through them 
the negotiation with the Chinese plenipotentiaries were wholly carried on to 
successful completion. Mr. Cushing returned to America to receive the 
plaudits of his countrymen for an achievement due in large measure to the 
humble missionaries. Dr. Parker became so useful to the Government that for 
several years he acted as chargé of the legation and later became the Minister 
of the United States to China. 

One of the best known of Americans in China was Dr. S. Wells Williams. 
He mastered that most difficult language, and came to be recognized as the 
first scholar and linguist of all the foreign residents. When our Government 
determined to force an entrance into Japan, which had been hermetically 
closed against all foreigners for centuries, Commodore Perry was dispatched 
with a for uidable fleet, and both America and Europe were laid under tribute 
to furnish men of learning and fitness to make the expedition a success. But 
before Commodore Perry could venture on the first diplomatic step in his work, 
he had to repair with his fleet to Canton to take on board Dr. Williams as his 
interpreter and adviser; and the narrative which the Commodore has left of 
his expedition shows that in securing intercourse with the authorities and in 
the details of treaty negotiations, Dr. Williams was his main support, and to 
him more than to any other person was the Commodore indebted for the 
compiete success of his expedition, which has brought so much fame to 
American diplomacy and which has given to the United States such promi- 
nence in the affairs of the Far East. 

When the allied British and French fleets went to Tientsin in 1858 to 
exact treaties from China, the American Minister took with him Dr. Williams 
as his counselor and interpreter, and he played a very important part in those 
negotiations. The Minister reported to his Government: ‘I could not but 
for this aid have advanced a step in discharge of my duties.’’ Years afterwards, 
when Dr. Williams was leaving China to return to America to spend the evening 
of his life, the Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, wrote him: ‘ Above all, the 
Christian world will not forget that to you more than to any other man is due 
the insertion in our treaty with China of the liberal provision for the toleration 
of the Christian religion.’ For many years after that event the doctor con- 
tinued as the trusted adviser of our Government in all Chinese questions. 


Although over three thousand student representatives were 
present, not all of these were Volunteers. Some were delegates 
appointed by Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A., in the hope that such 
might be so influenced by the Convention as that they would be 
induced to volunteer afterwards. One could but be struck with the 
conduct of these young men, upon the streets and on the tramways. 
There was never any boisterousness, almost no hilarity, one might 
say, and I was particularly struck with the utter absence, so far as I 
observed, of the use of tobacco by any of the young men of the 
Convention. 

Among the very enjoyable features of the Convention was the 
singing by a male quartette. It was so thoroughly devotional and 
always in harmony with the spirit of the theme of the session. At 
times it was so beautifully impressive that one could scarce refrain 
from weeping, and yet one could scarcely say why. 
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Of vital interest to the future work of the Student Volunteer 
Movement was the response to the call for subscriptions for funds 
with which to carry on the work during the following four years, or 
until the next Convention. In answer to a call made by the chairman, 
during an evening session, some ninety thousand dollars were pledg- 
ed, a remarkable sum, and yet one which will probably be still some- 
what increased, and all of which will be needed. One realized that 
other of God’s stewards than the students were present. I myself 
noted at least two wealthy laymen from the East, who are pouring 
out their wealth annually by tens of thousands of dollars for the 
cause of missions. 

Of course it is not to be expected that all of these young men 
and women will become missionaries, though doubtless many of 
them will; but it is difficult to see how any young man or young 
woman could attend such a Convention as this and not receive 
impressions of the importance and blessedness of mission work which 
should be lifelong, and productive of great good in whatever pro- 
fession he or she might be called. 

As this Convention was a great advance upon all previous 
Conventions, so the next one, to be held in four years from this, 
will doubtless be as much greater than this as this was greater than 
the previous one ; it is interesting to think to what dimensions this 
work is destined to grow. It certainly is a great work, and one 
fraught with untold possibilities to the future of mission work 
throughout the world. 





Educational Department. 


Rev. A. S. Mann, £ditor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 








The Educational Outlook in Wuchang. 
III. 
BY REV. ARNOLD FOSTER. 
(Concluded from p. 216, April number.) 


CHOOLS for higher and Christian education, inspired by 
such thoughts as I have just quoted, are needed at all the 
great centres of missionary work in China, and if worthily 

and vigorously supported, must mightily influence the future of 
the empire. But I am deeply convinced that over and above all 
such efforts at a widespread diffusion of Christian education we 
need some one or more centres of learning, and to begin with 
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we must rigidly confine our efforts to one, which shall hold a 
unique position and exercise a unique influence on all smaller 
seats of learning, such as colleges and schools scattered tirough- 
out the eighteen provinces, as well as on Chinese ideas 
and plans of education. I have already assigned reasons for 
thinking that Wuchang, where mandarin, the gua franca of 
four-fifths of China is spoken, is the first place at which such a 
seat of learning would naturally find its location. 

The space at my disposal requires that I should confine 
myself to emphasizing only some of the more important aspects 
of this question, and I must leave much that I think relevant 
to its discussion for the present unsaid. 

1. If I write as one who has insufficient knowledge of the 
great and famous universities and educational institutions of 
Germany and America, my German and American readers will, 
I am sure, acquit me of any desire to vaunt English institutions 
to the ignoring of those of other nations. Much of what I have 
to say on the first topic with which I propose to deal—the 
immense superiority in point of influence wielded by a great and 
central seat of learning over that wielded by a number of 
smaller and scattered ones will, I am sure, commend itself as 
entirely to students from German universities or from Yale and 
Harvard as to sons of Oxford or of Cambridge. 

As for the English university system by which a number 
of colleges, to the extent of about twenty or more, are all 
clustered together at comparatively short distances around one 
centre and united by a thousand ties, social and other, in one 
university has, in my opinion, advantages which are not equalled 
by the Scotch system or any other in which the distinctive college 
influence is wanting. I shall try to show that it is this college 
system that would be specially in accordance with the present 
and future needs of the highest education in China. 

It requires, I think, but little consideration to see that the 
stimulus to the cause of learning arising from the gathering 
together in one place of some of the greatest teachers in a nation, 
many of them representing different branches of knowledge, 
cannot possibly be felt equally strongly where this factor is 
wanting. Again, the stimulus to the student of being always in 
contact with competitors whom he cannot afford to think lightly 
of, is of the highest educational value. A clever student passing 
triumphantly through a small school of learning—/acrle princeps 
among his peers in a'most every branch of study through which 
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the classes have been conducted together, and feeling perhaps in 
some cases that he has about exhausted all his teachers have to 
teach him,—is apt to go out into the world of life from that 
smaller sphere of experience imagining that his knowledge is 
far more exhaustive than it is, and that he is much farther in 
advance of students of his age than he is, and thus in his case 
there are developed habits of self-complacency which are both 
morally and intellectually injurious to him and which may tend 
greatly, throughout the rest of his life, to hinder his farther 
advance along the paths of wisdom and knowledge, as well as 
to dwarf his sense of dependence on the knowledge of others and 
the resources of others, as also to limit his ability to command 
respect amongst the intellectual superiors with whom he may 
meet in after life. No man passes out from a great seat of 
learning such as Oxford or Cambridge with any such sense 
of all-round superiority to his fellow-students as that. If a 
brilliant undergraduate has easily picked off all the chief prizes 
for the year in his college, he has found far greater difficulty in 
carrying away any single coveted prize zz the university. If 
he feels, as he finishes his course, that he has about exhausted 
the stores of information and of learning that his college lecturer 
has at his disposal, he is bound to feel himself still a child at 
the feet of some great giants in the university who each in their 
own department either as university professors or some other 
way may have a world-wide reputation for scholarship. The 
spirit of self-sufficiency amongst students is apt to receive a 
severe shock when it manifests itself in a large university. It is 
told of a famous Greek scholar at Cambridge, who took his 
degree in the first half of last century, and who throughout his 
undergraduate course had been generally supposed to be far 
away the most proficient classical student of his year at Cam- 
bridge, that he gained along with his degree a lesson of humility, 
of which he stood much in need. It is the custom at Cambridge, 
when the honour lists are read out, for men who have a 
reasonable expectation of being anywhere near the top to keep 
away from the function and to ask a friend to go in their stead 
and to bring them immediately the longed-for news. The 
scholar in question waited in his room till his friend returned 
with the names of those who had earned the highest places, and 
then, confident of his own easy ‘ walk over’ as head of the list 
enquired, ‘ Well, and who is second?’ ‘Yow are,’ was the reply. 
A dark horse had won the race and an admittedly brilliant and 
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learned student had been taught that in Cambridge there was 
a greater than he even in his own special department, and in 
the race of life that one did not lose his first place. We need in 
China a Christian seat of learning to which all the picked 
scholars from all Christian colleges in China can come up and 
stimulate one another by a keen intellectual competition such as 
they have never known before, receiving at the same time 
teaching from the picked teachers and professors who would 
naturally gravitate to such a centre in preference to taking 
appointments in smaller schools where their opportunities of 
giving their best to their students would be less. At some of 
the colleges in Oxford it would be useless for any one to try and 
pass the ez¢érance examination unless he was already more than 
qualified at once to take the ordinary degree given by the 
university. To get a scholarship at such a college he would 
need to be already fit to pass the university examination for 
honours. He would still, however, need to work hard for four 
years in his college in order to get the highest honours the 
university bestows. If Christianity is to represent knowledge 
and the highest learning in China, as it does in Europe and 
America, it becomes us zow to look ahead and with ‘‘con- 
secrated forethought’? to claim for Christ the best. Oxford and 
Cambridge have not come to their present position in a 
generation, in a century, or even in five centuries, and we shall 
not any of us live to see the full results of any effort we may 
make now to assure to Christian learning its true place in China, 
but by faith we shall be assured of them if we are first fully 
assured in our own minds that we are moving in obedience to 
our Master’s will. 

I have spoken thus far of picked scholars, brilliant students 
and the highest results of learning. I need not say that neither 
at Cambridge nor anywhere else are the bulk of the students 
working, or able to work, at this high level, though it is 
only such who are able to support themselves entirely by 
scholarships and prizes. But it would be impossible to over- 
estimate the uplifting effect of the intellectual atmosphere 
of a great university even on men of poor ability and deficient 
earlier training. Many a student who passes out with only an 
ordinary degree has come, during his undergraduate course, 
under the personal influence of great men which has largely 
moulded his subsequent life and taught him to know the 
difference between depth and shallowness, between learning and 
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mere display. On nobody who is not zz himself a fool, can 
university teaching and opportunities be really wasted or prove 
worthless. 

2. I must say something now as to the college system and 
its special advantages in view of the conditions under which 
our work has to be carried on. For the sake of those who are 
not familiar with the English university system I quote the 
following from the most recent Cambridge calendar that I have 
access to. ‘‘The University of Cambridge is a society of 
students in all and every of the liberal arts and sciences, 
incorporated by the name of ‘ Zhe Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Cambridge.’ This commonwealth 
is a union of seventeen colleges or societies, devoted to the 
study of learning and knowledge, and for the better service of 
the Church and State. . . . Each college is a body corporate 
bound by its own statutes; but is likewise controlled by the 
paramount laws of the university. . . . Each of the seventeen 
colleges, or departments in this literary republic, furnishes 
members both for the executive and for the legislative branch 
of its government.’? I need not describe at length the con- 
stitution of the university, the way in which the different 
courses of education are prescribed and the examiners appointed, 
or the various offices filled by professors and lecturers. Each 
college has a history and traditions of its own. ‘The most 
ancient of them, St. Peter’s, was founded in 1257; the most 
recent of the seventeen referred to above—Downing—was founded 
in 1800. More recently a system has been introduced by which 
students unconnected with any college can be registered as 
non-collegiate students, reside in the university, and enjoy all 
privileges, except such as being within the control of the various 
colleges are of course confined to members of those colleges. It 
is to be noted that the colleges have, several of them, a special 
character of their own, and that in certain cases a special 
religious character. ‘They attract to themselves also different 
classes of students, or students studying for different professions. 
This is one of the advantages that a similar system would 
have in China. The ‘union’ required for co-operation in 
the university would leave the freedom of college manage- 
ment, religious and otherwise, entirely unfettered. An Epis- 
copalian college, a Presbyterian college, a Methodist college, 
a Lutheran college, a Congregational college, a Baptist college 
and even a Roman Catholic college might all exist here, and 
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work each on its own lines towards the same university stand- 
ard scholarship. Other colleges, it is to be hoped, would in 
course of time come in, which, while thoroughly Christian in 
tone and teaching, would not be known by any ecclesiastical 
distinction, but as colleges specially devoted to the study of 
law, or of science, or of medicine or of languages, for such 
distinctions exist to-day in fact, though not in name, in our 
English universities. Already a good nucleus for our college 
of a high type exists in Wuchang under Episcopalian manage- 
j ment, and another under Methodist management. The Church 
of Scotland that has a mission in this province, and that holds 
up a high standard of education in its work at home, might well 
contribute a Presbyterian college in Wuchang, and provide it 
worthily of its object with scholarly professors, ample accommoda- 
tion and suitable apparatus, as representing every branch of 
Presbyterianism. It is to be hoped that sooner or later the 
Basel Mission, which has probably included a larger proportion 
of Chinese scholars amongst its missionaries and has done more 
to »roduce standard theological works in Chinese than almost 
any other society, would find a home here for the development of 
the highest and widest educational work. ‘The London Mission 
has already a high school in Hankow and also supports the 
Walford Hart Memorial College in Tientsin. It could hardly 
refuse to crown those educational enterprises as well as its wide- 
spread evangelistic work in this province with a college at this the 
seat of one of its oldest missions in China, and as a tribute to the 
memory of such great scholars as Dr. Morrison, Dr. Medhurst, 
Dr. Legge and others of its missionaries who have had a world- 
wide reputation as scholars of the first order. These various 
institutions, all working together in a sufficiently limited area 
to render possible all the advantages of constant social intercourse 
between their students and arrangements for intercollegiate lec- 
tures, would soon in the wholesome rivalry of competition double 
any efficiency that might have been possible to them working 
singly, by working in this kind of combination. No one who 
has visited St. John’s College in Shanghai can have failed to 
come away impressed and delighted by what he has seen of the 
magnificent character of its work. Yet [ think we have only 
to imagine a college like that, not isolated as at Jessfield, but 
situated in the midst of a great city like Wuchang, and pressed 
by the competition of halfa dozen more colleges as well equipped, 
as well officered, and as well provided with funds as itself, to 
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suppose that it would both receive and also impart a new and 
powerful stimulus in its educational development from the very 
fact of this competition. We can see, too, how powerfully this 
kind of educational movement would influence the standards of 
the Chinese government. In as far as the Chinese officials are 
seeking the best education they can conceive of for their youth, 
we can have nothing but the most entirely sympathetic feelings 
towards their aspirations. Our educational resources must 
always be infinitesimal in point of quantity as compared with 
theirs, but in education it is not quantity but quality that is the 
test of real influence. Knowledge, efficiency, enthusiasm, and 
the strong personality of consecrated Christian teachers, if all 
found in full measure in the Christian university, will not fail to 
make their due impression, first, on the surrounding Chinese 
educational institutions in Wuchang, and gradually on the 
whole educational standards of China. I trust that more than one 
of the colleges that I hope to see commencing work in Wuchang 
will from the first realize a call to give far more attention to 
Chinese, and to teaching in Chinese, than to English or any 
other European language. It is to the Chinese scholars we are 
sent for the uplifting of the Chinese people through those who 
are to do their life’s-work as Chinamen among Chinamen in the 
language of China. It is my firm conviction that a time is 
coming when Christian colleges will be amongst the most 
conservative influences in China in the maintenance of all that 
is good in the old education of the country, as they will also be 
centres of the truest loyalty and patriotism. Chinese officials 
seem, some of them, now to suppose that Christianity would, 
if it could, sweep away Confucianism and the teachings of Chinese 
antiquity. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is 
Christian scholars who have preserved and cherished in the West 
both the classical literature of Pagan Greece and Rome, and also 
many Greek and Roman influences that are recognized in 
modern life as distinctly good. It is Christian scholars and 
missionaries who have laboriously translated the Chinese classics 
and have published them with notes, prolegomena and disserta- 
tions in the languages of Europe, and it will be Chinese 
Christian scholars who in days to come will infuse new life into 
these books for the use of their countrymen when the influences 
now at work zz government schools have gradually undermined 
the faith of students in the ideals of the Confucian era as being 
anywise applicable to modern life. It is not by compulsory 
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worship of the Sage’s tablet that faith in him or respect for his 


teaching can be maintained. 


All things that are good and true 


and admirable in the teaching of the ancients recorded in the 
books of China will come into a new life and exert a new 
influence on men as they are studied in the light of the Faith 
which takes up all that is good wherever it finds it and gives to 
God the glory which shines from it as being due to Him alone. 
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THE USE OF PRONOUNS IN 
CHINESE. 
To the Editor of 
‘Tr CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Srr: The Rev. W. H. 
Gillespie’s careful article on ‘‘ the 
use of 22 in prayer,’’ seems to 
challenge some response from an 
old man who has been led in the 
course of his near fifty years’ 
service to a ‘‘ very strong feeling 
against the use of ” either of the 
personal pronouns in addressing, 
or speaking of, God, or our Lord 
Jesus, or the Holy Spirit. 

Mr. Gillespie’s two closing 
sentences have all my sympathy. 
‘*Come boldly to the throne of 
Grace;”’ ‘‘ Draw nigh unto God ;”’ 
‘*Ye are my friends;’’ are war- 
rant indeed to ‘‘come trustingly 
and expectantly into His pres- 
ence,’’ as children to our Father, 
‘‘members incorporate’’ in-the 
mystic Body to our mystical 
Head. 

The only question is how to 
express 7x Chinese the union of 
filial trust with ‘‘ reverence and 
awe,’’ which is our lawful atti- 
tude in His presence. 

In English we retain the old- 
fashioned singular number, and 
never address God or our Lord as 
‘*you.’’ It would disturb most 
of us to hear the Lord’s Prayer 
paraphrased ‘‘may your Name 





be hallowed, may your kingdom 
come.’’ Ido not think it would 
be wrong, but it would shock 
most of us. Yet the use of 
Thou, Thee, Thine, which have 
quite gone out of common 
conversation, except among the 
‘* Friends,” and in some English 
districts still perhaps retained in 
local speech, has no tendency 
that I can detect to chill my 
affection or check my approach 
to the mercy seat. 

I began my missionary life long 
ago at Ningpo in association with 
devoted and able seniors, who at 
that time were eagerly engaged 
in giving Scriptures, prayers, 
hymns, etc., to their converts in 
the romanized colloquial. They 
were assisted by like-minded 
American Presbyterian mission- 
aries. And to the best of my 
recollection none of us then 
questioned the propriety of using 
the Ningpo equivalents of 7 
or /‘a in sentences addressed, or 
having reference, to God. 

I fell into line with my seniors ; 
and though I may have had 
misgivings, as my knowledge of 
Chinese idiom grew, they did not 
affect my practice for the first six 
or seven years of my service. 

In 1864 circumstances, which 
seemed to me to convey a divine 
command, compelled me reluct- 
antly to move forward to Hang- 
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chow, and I was one of the first 
Protestant missionaries to take 
up a permanent abode in an 
inland city. That abode has 
been my ‘‘ home”’ ever since. 

I found here a new dialect, 
no Protestant Christianity, and 
at first no natives who had had 
any previous intercourse with 
foreigners. I engaged a scholar 
to teach me the dialect, a form 
of Mandarin, varying only in 
pronunciation and a_ few local 
idioms from the speech with 
which Mr. Gillespie is familiar. 
With this teacher and his suc- 
cessors I read Chinese classics, 
and also the Scriptures ; and with 
their heip began to adapt my 
Ningpo prayer book and hymn 
book to the use of our slowly 
growing congregation of Hang- 
chow speakers. 

I soon found that the use of 
the pronouns customary at Ning- 
po was viewed by my guides 
as impossible, except in inter- 
course between equals, or rather 
in addressing dependents or 
inferiors. It was a_ gradual 
process, but the effect, not only 
of my fuzdit’s instructions, but 
of observation of the conversa- 
tional practice of himself and his 
class, convinced me at last that 
if I wished to express ‘‘ reverence 
and awe,’’ as well as ‘‘ the spirit 
of adoption,”’ 72 Chinese, I must 
and might substitute for 27 and 
t‘a the Chu and Fz which Mr. 
Gillespie finds so inadequate, 
if not chilling. 

A dozen or more years ago 
we were able for some weeks 
to combine—Anglicans and Pres- 
byterians with a Chinese Baptist 
or two—in daily preaching in 
public places. Parties, as mix- 
ed as possible, of five or six 
preachers, would meet at a given 
chapel, spend a few moments 
in prayer and then sally forth 
to the appointed preaching place. 
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On one of these occasions I 
happened to lead one of these 
parties, and when we met in 


the chapel I asked the Chinese 
Presbyterian pastor, a native 
of Ningpo, to lead us in 
prayer. He did so, and not a 
little disturbed my spirit by rei- 
terated addresses to God as m7. 
Knowing and trusting his real 
Christian spirit, I ventured, as 
we moved on, to ask him what 
he really felt about the practice. 
‘*Ok,’’ he said ‘‘it is custom ; 
we all learnt it at Ningpo.’’ 
‘* Yes, but is it right, according 
to the genius of your colloquial, 
ought we so to address a superior 
and such a superior?’’ was my 


reply. “Oh !”* said he, ““sf 1% 
comes to that, why no. When 
I was a youngster if I had 


given my father #7, grandfather 
would have boxed my ears for 
it.’ My friend’s father and 
grandfather were not scholars, 
but idi@zat. ‘*‘ You know,’’ he 
added, ‘‘we learnt it from the 
missionaries.’’ 

I have lived long enough to 
know that ‘‘ none of us is infalli- 
ble, not even the youngest mem- 
ber of the society’; and I simply, 
and with cordial sypmathy, offer 
a fragment of my experience to 
Mr. Gillespie and your readers. 

My practice is the result of my 
experience, and I venture to con- 
gratulate our senior missionaries 
in Manchuria on their having, as 
it seems, early in their mission- 
ary lives rightly gauged the 
spirit of Chinese colloquial in this 
respect. I confess it disturbs 
me when I have to take part in 
services where a different prac- 
tice prevails ; but I am quite able 
to credit those who differ from 
me with an equal reverence and 
love for our common Lord. 


Yours very faithfully, 
G. E. MouLr. 
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A PARAPHRASED BIBLE. 
To the Editor of 
‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: I have just read the 
remarkable letter from Dr. Stooke 
in the current number of the 
RECORDER, and I should like 
to offer a word or two of com- 
ment upon his criticisms and 
suggestions. 

I suppose that in the early 
years of our missionary life we 
are all disposed to attempt to 
solve once for all difficulties with 
which the ablest sinologues have 
been struggling for over half a 
century ; but few young mission- 
aries have ventured so far as to 
join issue in regard to a question 
of literary style (X $R) with so 
able a sinologue as Dr. Edkins. 

And the suggestion that the 
Bible needs to be revised and 
adopted to native taste and that 
a carefully edited paraphrase 
needs to be substituted for the 
actual Scripture, is a most daring 
proposal. ‘‘ Give them (the na- 
tive helpers) a free hand how 
they shall clothe the sense. Un- 
bind them and let them go, and 
the result will be worth reading.”’ 
I should imagine that such a 
book would need more comment 
and explanation by a long way 
than the Delegates’ version itself. 

By all means let us have as 
many paraphrases, good com- 
mentaries, and annotations as we 
can, but let us beware how we 
use these instead of the Bible 
itself. The closing quotation of 
Dr. Stooke’s letter is a very 
effective answer to the letter 
itself, ‘‘ God has chosen that His 
revelation shall accept the limita- 
tions of a book.”’ 

Ido not think that many will 
be found to agree in the desire 
for a ‘‘ Bible in native dress ’’ 
produced in the way suggested. 
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Dr. Stooke says of the transla- 
tion of the Bible now in use that 
‘its literary style is intolerable 
to the educated Chinese.” 

It is quite true that Chinese 
scholars have a strong preference 
for 4% HP, and that some do affect 
to despise books published in 
Mandarin, but Dr. Stooke for- 
gets that the times are changing ; 
not only in the public expositions 
of the Sacred Edict is the Man- 
darin version of that book used 
but the first educational authority 
in China (ff 2% & # JE) is 
producing and publishing books 
written by its fq @& iit & in the 
simplest ‘ff iq. 

If Dr. Stooke will carefully 
examine the Mandarin version of 
the Sacred Edict and such a book 
as ft $c #i #, published by the 
above authority, he will find that 
the % $4 of the Delegates’ ver- 
sion does not suffer by com- 
parison. 

Weare told of a candidate who 
‘laughingly said : ‘If I wrote my 
examination essay in a style like 
this I should never become a 
F F.’’’ Is it possible that Dr. 
Stooke does not know that ex- 
amination essays must of course 
be written in the most finished 
4 FH and that to compare the 
style required for such an essay 
with that of a book written in 
the purest Mandarin ever penned 
would be alsolute nonsense ? 


Take this passage from the 
Sacred Edict :—4 f ZF HK 
KREAHTRFAT RLS 
a B fk RTL TF, Mn FE ER NG He 
4th, fy Be HK Mh 4 FH WR He 
HAGA A RE 
WRPKPRRA BES 
Re HE T. A candidate might 
truly say of this ‘‘ literary sty le” 


what was said in regard to the 
Delegates’ version. 

We are told that ‘‘ every page 
of the Delegates’ version offends 
a native scholar’s ear.’’ I have 
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here on my desk before me a book 
written in J/andarin by two such 
well-known and_ accomplished 
native scholars (#j 2¥ jt BH) as 
ty 7h jig and Pit FE HA, in which 
the Scriptures are quoted most 
freely ; occasionally the sense of 
Christ’s teaching is given, but 
Tepeatedly the sentences are 
thrown with the actual words of 
the Gospels, and it is difficult to 
find any difference between the 
literary style of the Scripture 
quotations and the actual J/an- 
darin text of the book written 
by these accomplished men. This 
book was given me by a very 
learned man, the official of an 
adjacent hsien city ; and its % 
evidently did not offend his ear. 
The criticisms touching on the 
H 7 and HB #% places in the 
Delegates’ version seem specially 
puerile: ‘‘ vain repetitions of the 
foreigners’’ indeed!! Have Dr. 
Stooke and his Chinese teacher 
never read the Chinese classics ? 
How often might one mutter 
4% or B # as one reads no fur- 
ther than the ‘‘ Analects’’ or the 
‘*Great Learning’? Let them 
look up in the ‘‘ Analects’’ the 
passage beginning #¥ Fe A AF 
{~ #, or that beginning H {- A 
Kf #4, or that beginning 4 FE -F 
fi] {if, etc., etc., or those passages 
in the Fg # telling us the means 
to KP A 2, and a few more 
similar passages throughout the 
Four Books, and he will find 
enough Wf ff and % #% to make 
him desire an edition of the 
Chinese classics in modern dress. 
Who that is worthy the name 
of scholar would desire or be 
content with a paraphrase of an 
ancient book if he could obtain a 
faithful and literal translation ? 
The thought occurs to me that 
our friend is unconsciously ex- 
periencing what all of us have 
experienced continually to our 
great aunoyance; I ‘mean the 
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fatal disposition of a Chinese 
teacher to echo the missionary’s 
sentiments. Dr. Stooke has 
decided that the delegates’ work 
is a mere ‘‘ boy’s essay,”’ and his 
teacher responds ‘‘ why, certain- 
ly !!’’ and produces at once what 
your correspondent has inserted 
in his letter. 

In another ten or fifteen years 
our friend will smile at his own 
criticisms and suggestions. 

Iam, Sir, yours truly, 
An OLD HAND. 


February 21st, 1906.° 





‘* THE URGENT APPEAL FOR 
SELF-SUPPORT.’’ 
To the Editor of 
‘‘’THe CHINESE RECORDER’”’ 


DEAR Srr: Mr. Woodbridge 
was good enough in your last 
issue to come to the help and 
defence of the ‘‘ Association for 
Promoting Independence Among 
Chinese Christians.’’ 

It is good that they have found 
such a stalwart defender to save 
them from the aspersions of the 
translator of ‘‘ The Trumpet Call 
to Independence.’’ The pity is 
that he didn’t nobble him in the 
daily press, where the translation 
was published, rather than two 
months afterwards in a different 
periodical. 

It is reported that the translator 
remains incorrigible and impeni- 
tent for having put into the “ pub- 
lic pillory’’’ the author of ‘‘ The 
Trumpet Call,’’ for he still be- 
lieves that the whole tone of that 
manifesto was anything but ‘‘ in- 
nocuous’’ even if the paragraph 
which Mr. Woodbridge trans- 
lates will bear the interpretation 
he puts upon it. 

Mr. Woodbridge surely wrote 
that sentence about the characters 
BE and #% with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, when he informed 
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your readers that the combination 
of these two characters does not 
‘*absolutely mean barbarian ’’; he 
might have told us that it means 
‘* to squat, to sit at ease, pleased 
and peaceful,’”’ and the unsuspect- 
ing should have smiled serenely 
at his naive interpretation, but 
some will still think these diplo- 
mats were wise to insist that 
their countrymen be described in 
some more elegant language. 

The Chinese language is rich 
in euphemisms and abundant in 
polite phrases, but the latter were 
conspicuously absent in the 
‘‘Trumpet Call’’ in reference to 
anything that foreign mission- 
aries had done to raise a self- 
dependent church in China. 

No one will quarrel with Chi- 
nese Christians for desiring inde- 
pendence. Missionaries every- 
where will welcome it, but Mr. 
Woodbridge really must not ask 
us to smile complacently when 
we are unceremoniously kicked 
out without a word of thanks by 
the people we have given our 
lives to help. 
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In the eager rush of reform 
that is to make China a great 
power, we trust that filial respect 
will not be lost by this people. 
Missionaries have no wish to 
keep their Christian offspring 
in leading strings longer than is 
needful, but they do hope their 
spiritual children will repay with 
thankful words, at least, the love 
that has been expended upon 
them. There is room for another 
manifesto on _ self-dependence, 
but its tone must be different 
from the ‘‘ Trumpet Call’’ if it 
is to promote the end it had in 
view. The writer of the ‘‘ Trum- 
pet Call’’ is clever and capable, 
but judged by what has come 
from his pen he is not spiritual ; 
hence it would be well before 
another such article is issued to 
the Chinese that he be prevailed 
upon to submit it for friendly 
criticism, so that he may really 
help and not hinder the cause of 
Christian independence in the 
Chinese church. 

Yours, etc, 
AN INDEPENDENT. 





To the American Missionaries in China. 


DEAR BRETHREN: At the Thir- 
teenth Conference of Foreign 
Missions Boards, held in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on February 
27-28, 1906, the following pre- 
amble and _ resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 


‘* Whereas, there have becn numer- 
ous examples of unjust treatment of 
Chinese coming to our. shores, 
furnishing in some cases sufficient 
ground for righteous indignation 
upon their part, /rea/ment which does 
not represent the sentiment of the 
people in America, and 

Whereas, on the other hand, we 
deeply regret the existence of the 
boycott and the train of evils which 
may follow in the wake of such a 
movement— 

Resolved, that it is the conviction 
of this representative body that every 


proper exertion should be made in 
the direction of securing a treaty 
between America and China which 
shall conform to the Golden Rule. 
Resolved, that a suitable letter be 
sent, through the missionaries to the 
churches in China, setting forth that 
the American Christians look to 
Chinese Christians to give their fellow- 
countrymen a correct view of the 
friendly interest of America in the 
welfare of China, and to inform them 
of the tens of thousands of cases 
where Chinese in America have been 
aided by American citizens, as op- 
posed to a one-sided view regarding 
the ill-treatment of Chinese, due to 
political and economic conditions, and 
further to express the conviction that 
as Christians we should all unite, by 
prayer and by the exercis? of the 
Christian virtue of patience, to bring 
about peace and goodwill and _ the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ.”’ 
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As there were some thirty 
Boards and Societies in the 
United States and Canada repre- 
sented at the Conference, the 
resolutions may be taken as 
representing the general senti- 
ment of the Christian people in 
America who are supporting 
missions in China, as they un- 
doubtedly express the good 
wishes of the Christian people in 
Canada. 

It is hardly possible in a brief 
letter to fully explain or express 
the feelings of the Christians in 
the United States toward their 
brethren in China. We under- 
stand that they are in a delicate 
position in defending us, especial- 
ly when some of them have 
received treatment on _ their 
arrival in this country incon- 
sistent with the ethical teachings 
of Christianity. 

Moreover, we wish our Chinese 
Christian friends to understand 
that while the Christian people 
of the United States unhesitat- 
ingly condemn any rules and 
regulations causing unnecessary 
discomfort to those China citizens 
already admitted by treaty to 
the United States, on the other 
hand they recognize that the 
admission of Chinese laborers 
into the United States is a 
political question about which 
there may be differences of 
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opinion and which it may take 
years to fully settle. 

Meanwhile, as China seems on 
the verge of a great intellectual 
and material development, we 
would emphasize our belief that 
the Christian religion is the only 
moral conserving force to meet 
the issues in her national life 
which will naturally arise. We 
believe that while pressed with 
these same contending evils we 
owe our stability as a nation 
wholly to the power of Christian- 
ity manifested in the individual. 
It is on this account that the 
members of the Church of Christ 
in America and Canada are send- 
ing missionaries and contribut- 
ing toward the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ in China. 

The Conference would be 
greatly obliged if you will see 
that the purport of the above 
resolutions is communicated to 
the Chinese churches, together 
with its earnest solicitude and 
deepest sympathy with all the 
members of that rising church, 
which we fully believe will take 
a leading part in the future de- 
velopment and welfare of China. 


Faithfully yours, 
W. HENRY GRANT, 
Secretary. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
March 17th, 1906. 





Gur Binak Tattle. 


One of China’s Scholars. The culture 
and conversion of a Confucianist. 
With illustrations. By Mrs. Howard 
Taylor (née Geraldine Guinness), 
author of ‘‘ In the Far East,’’ and 
“Story ofthe China Inland Mission.”’ 
Sixth edition. London: Morgan 
& Scott, 12 Paternoster Buildings, 
EK. C. China Inland Mission, New- 
ington Green, N. 


This book, of which ‘‘ Pastor 
Hsi,’’ by the same author, is 


a sequel, relates the history of 
the now famous pastor. It gives 
a good insight into the home and 
school training of this Confucian 
youth and his doubts and fears, 
which were finally removed and 
allayed by faith in the truth as 
it is in Jesus. The book says 
that ‘‘ Pastor Hsi has now for 
many years poured forth his very 
life in the service of others. He 
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is just burning out for God. He 
has impoverished himself to suc- 
cour the needy and save the 
lost, sacrificing time, health, 
home and every comfort to attain 
this end. Moved early in his 
Christian life to attempt some 
effort for the cure of opium- 
smokers, he began by treating a 
few cases in his own home with 
medicines prepared by himself. 
The work grew rapidly until 
one after another regular refuges 
had to be opened, which gradually 
developed into centres of mis- 
sionary activity, numbers of men 
and women being led to Christ. 
Although a regularly ordained 
pastor of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, he receives no salary or 
remuneration from us, and the 
Mission as such has nothing to 
do with his opium refuge work.”’ 


W. 





The Celestial and his Religions : or the 

Religious Aspect in China. By J. 

Dyer Ball. Hongkong: Messrs. Kelly 

and Walsh. 260 pp. Price $3.00. 

In order to adequately indicate 

the many excellencies of this 
little book a longer review is 
necessary than we have presently 
space for. The scope and limita- 
tions of the work are evident 
when we learn that the different 
chapters formed a series of 
lectures delivered at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in 
Hongkong. The subjects of the 
chapters are :— 

I, The Primeval Conception of God 
in China and the Primitive 
Religion of the Chinese. 

II. Propriety, Ceremonial, and 
Natural Righteousness, or 
Confucianism. 

III. Philosophy Degenerated into 
Superstition, or Taoism. 

IV. The Dim Religious Light of 
Buddhism in China. 

V. The Arabian Prophet in China. 
VI. ARemnant ofthe Scattered Race. 
VII. Ancient and Medizval Chris- 

tianity in the Far East. 
VIII. Protestant Christianity in China, 
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These lectures show an inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject 
and a sympathetic appreciation 
of what only can satisfy man’s 
deepest cravings. Whilst there 
is a recognition of a certain 
amount of consciousness of God, 
a due appreciation of the beauty 
of ancient religions and philoso- 
phies, and thankfulness for an 
early high standard of morality, 
there is frequent reference to the 
growth of superstition and the 
deterioration from high ideas. 

As to the actual get-up of the 
book, whilst there is an excellent 
index at the end we regret the 
lack at the beginning of the 
usual ‘‘contents’’ page. There 
are a number of typographical 
errors scattered through the 
book. Scrutinising a few pages 
more closely we find on pages 60 
and 61 ‘‘ Loa-tsz’’ for Lao-tsz, 
on page 62 ‘‘phenominon’’ and 
‘* phenominal; ’”’ and_= surely, 
although the repetition of ‘‘’To”’ 
seven times in quotations on 
pages 62 and 63 would indicate 
the use of a colloquial form of 
the important word in Taoism, 
the author or printers would have 
been justified in using ‘‘ Tao’’ 
instead of ‘‘To.’’ A_ serious 
blunder is to be found in the 
first sentence on page 31. It is 
not a sentence at all, but is com- 
posed of subordinate clauses. 

We cordially recommend this 
book to all who have not the 
time or opportunity for deeper 
delvings into the religious or 
ethical systems of China; and we 
feel sure that whilst the reader 
will be pained and puzzled by 
the credulities and superstitions 
of the people he will find much 
that will widen his horizon and 
increase his knowledge of higher 
themes, and that will evoke sym- 
pathy and awaken admiration for 
a people he has hitherto found 
hard to understand and difficult 
to appreciate. G. M. 
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Life in West China, by R. J. Davidson 
and J. Mason. London: Headly 
Brothers. 2s. 6d. Copies may be 
ordered through the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, as an order has been 
sent to London for a supply. 

This is the first attempt that 
has been made to give an account 
of the Friends’ Foreign Mission- 
ary Association and work in 
China. 

It is a prettily got up book of 
about 250 pages, most profusely 
illustrated with photos and maps, 
and full of useful information on 
the social and religious customs 
of the Chinese. 

While the latter part of the 
book (and we think it the most 
interesting) is more especially 
devoted to the progress of the 
Friends’ workin West China, there 
are several chapters in the earlier 
portion giving a general survey 
of missionary operations in China, 
and it is pleasant to read the gen- 
erous references to the work of 
societies other than the authors’. 

The volume is sure to have a 
ready sale at missionary gather- 
ings at home, and should prove 
of great service in stimulating 
and deepening the interest in the 
progress of God’s kingdom in 
the land of Sinim. Many will 
turn to this asa handy book of 
reference on West China mission 
work, and it can be recommended 
as a useful volume to put into 
the hands of one’s friends who 
are seeking to learn something 
of China and things Chinese. 

We congratulate the authors 
on their attempt to bring more 
vividly before the home public 
the vast opportunity China offers 
for missionary work at the 
present time. 

The title of the book is not 
happily chosen ; the earlier chap- 
ters being of so general a 
character as to make it a 
misnomer ; in fact if a few of 
those chapters were omitted 
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and more of the personal incident 
style of the latter part of the 
book added, it would enhance the 
interest of the whole volume. 

Some of the illustrations might 
with advantage be placed nearer 
the letterpress account of them ; 
for example, on page 45 there is 
an illustration of the great ex- 
amination hall, Chen-tu, while 
information about it does not 
appear till page 129. 

There are one or two inaccu- 
racies in statistics which should be 
corrected. The three cities at 
the mouth of the Han are said 
to have a population of 500,000, 
whereas 1,500,000 is nearer the 
mark. 

Then the C.I. M. is said to have 
200 workers in Szchuan, while 
there are only 243 of all societies 
combined in that province. 

It would also improve the 
book to have fewer quotations 
from extant works on China ; the 
authors could have expressed 
their own views instead of those 
of others, and from their rich and 
varied experience I am sure these 
would have been well worth 
hearing. 

The book has an excellent 
appendix and index at the end, 
and the introduction by Rev. 


Timothy Richard is in that 
author’s well-known style. 
The entire get-up of type, 


illustration and paper leave little 
to be desired, and we heartily 
recommend the book as likely 
to be of much use. j. &. €. 





Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Christian Literature Society for 
China (formerly the S. D. K.). 

We have before us the eight- 
eenth annual report of the 
Christian Literature Society for 
China. The first thing which 
strikes us is of course the altered 
name of the Society. It will 
take some while to become used 
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to the change, and for the new 
to bring to mind the same con- 
notation as did the old. 

After the usual standing matter 
in the form of lists of office- 
bearers, members, etc., and the 
constitution of the Society, the 
actual report commences. Facing 
the first page is an excellent 
portrait of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Moule, B.D. 

The report touches on many 
aspects of the present conditions 
of China ; some of the paragraphs 
are worth mentioning. Refer- 
ring to the Japan-Russia war 
there is an interesting reference to 
a remark of President McKinley, 
pointing out the place which the 
**Golden Rule’’ ought to have 
in international politics. 

We trust that the result of 
the travels of the five High 
Commissioners who have been 
sent abroad with a view to 
study the various forms of 
constitutional government, will 
be equal to the expectation of 
the C. L. S. report, page 3, but 
if the report is true that they 
have had to shorten their time 
in America for want of money, 
we are like the Scotsman and 
‘* ha’e oor doots.’’ 

We entirely endorse the re- 
marks on the chauvinistic war 
party, page 4. 

The report refers to the boy- 
cott ; this we need hardly enlarge 
upon, except to say that, as the 
report points out, the American 
boycott has been a sign, at which 
we surely ought not to complain, 
of the awakening of§a new force 
in China. To mould that new 
force and guide it is the great 
work of the C. L. S., and the pre- 
sent opportunity is perhaps the 
greatest that has ever been given 
to the Christian nations. On them 
rests the responsibility, ‘‘ guod 
non ferre maximum est nefas.’’ 
Not less important isthe decree, 
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abolishing the old style of ex- 
aiminations, referred to on page 6. 
A most interesting comparison 
between China and Japan follows, 
showing that China needs 
255,429 primary schools to place 
her on the same level, educa- 
tionally, as Japan. And yet the 
Chinese think they are ready 
to follow Japan’s lead ! 

The report also refers to the 
growing spirit of Union amongst 
the nations of the West, and 
amongst the churches _repre- 
sented by missions in China. 
These are signs of the coming 
day. Already the dawn is 
brightening. May the day soon 
break ! It may be that in the East 
will the dawn of a world-wide 
Union break, and, as once before, 
the day of brighter and better 
things travel from East to West. 

There is no room to refer to 
all the sides which the report 
touches on, but we cannot pass 
over its reference to the character 
of the Chinese literature and press 
of the present day, page 19. The 
utterances of some of the native 
papers, and the absurd and lying 
statements made by them, and the 
still more absurd and grotesque 
arguments and conclusions based 
thereon, sometimes make us won- 
der whether freedom of the press 
may not be a curse instead of 
a blessing. Learning, whether 
Western or Eastern, must be 
assimilated before it can become 


of use to any one, and three 
years in Japan, or even in 
Europe, cannot change the 


ignorant Chinese student into a 
wise and skilled administrator. 

On page 20 is a list of the 
class of books translated and 
published, which need not be 
specified in a short résumé. 

The list of ‘‘ needs,’’ page 21, 
is a suggestive one, and we feel 
sure that it will be the wish and 
prayer of all that the C. L. S. 
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may have its needs supplied 
‘full measure, pressed down and 
running over.”’ 

Then follow the annual bal- 
ance sheets. We are glad to 
note (see p. 13) that the financial 
position of the Society is better 
than during the previous year. 

This review cannot be con- 
cluded without reference to Dr. 
Edkins, Miss Melvin and Rev. 
A. J. Jones. ‘They laboured 
much for the Society and have 
entered into their rest. Excel- 
lent portraits of Dr. Edkins 
and Miss Melvin are published 
in the report, and lend an inter- 
est to it which is linked, in the 
case of Dr. Edkins, with the 
early beginnings of Protestant 
missionary work in China. 

The appendix contains a copy 
of the decree regarding old ex- 
aminations and the new agree- 
ment between the United King- 
dom and Japan. ‘These are most 
interesting, and it is convenient 
to have them thus easily to hand. 

The report concludes with the 
minutes of the annual meeting 
held January 19th, 1906. 

On the inside page of the end 
cover is a paragraph we would 
recommend to the notice of our 
readers. is dat qui cito dat. 

We welcome the report and 
congratulate the C. L. S. on 
another year’s good work, and 


wish it God speed and still 
greater success in the future. 
H. L. W. B. 


Useful Phrases in the Shanghai Dia- 
lect, with Index, Vocabulary and 
other Helps. Compiled by Gilbert 
McIntosh. Shanghai: American 
Presbyterian Mission Press and 
Kelly & Walsh. 1906. Price $1.00. 
In the China Mission Hand- 

book, published in 1896, there is 

a valuable article by the late 

P. G. von Mollendorff, formerly 

of the Chinese Imperial Customs 

service, on ‘‘the foreign Lan- 
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guages spoken in China and the 


Classification of the Chinese Dia- 
ects.’ In this article the writer 
states that for the purpose of 
classifying the dialects of China 
the country can be divided into 
two parts. ‘‘In the one com- 
prising about four-fifths of the 
whole empire, Mandarin is 
spoken ; the other part comprises 
the coast provinces, Southern 
Kiangsu, Chehkiang, Fuhkien, 
Kuantung, embracing three dia- 
lectic groups’’—‘‘the Wu, the 
Min, and the Kwantung dialects.” 
These three dialects are spoken 
by eighty-four millions of people. 
The first of these three groups, 
as its name indicates, was the 
language spoken by the people of 
the ancient state of Wu, compris- 
ing the whole of the Chehkiang 
province and extending north and 
south of it. (About A. D. 250.) 
The Wu dialects ‘‘ represent the 
Kuan-hua as spoken before the 
time that Tartar influence changed 
it to what it is now.” ‘‘ For 
linguistic researches they are of 
special importance, especially as 
they form the basis of the Japanese 
go-on (J # wu-yin).’’ Von 
MoOllendorff reckoned (1896) that 
some forty-four millions of people 
spoke the Wu dialects, of which 
the principal varieties are the 
Ningpo in Chehkiang and the 
Shanghai and Soochow in South 
Kiangsu. We may therefore to- 
day (1906) safely reckon that 
there is a population of forty-five 
millions speaking the Wz dialects. 
The importance of the Wu lan- 
guage may@be seen when we 
compare the following figures 
from Whittaker :— 


Japan last census a ‘ait 43,759,577 
Census of 1900— Population of 
England, r, 7 
Ireland, } omacagl | eee 
Scotland, 7 ei + 49,921,371 
Wales ( oo J 
= 1896—F rance «- 38,517,975 
an 1896—Italy ... aa eee 31,479,217 
ee 1857—Turkey, Europe, 
Asia (estimated) Si das ad 
ps 1887—Spain... oe «17,550,216 
Pa 1890—Persia (estimated) 9,000,000 
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As the differences between the 
varieties of the Wu language are 
comparatively small the acquisi- 
tion of one of them, as for 
instance the Shanghai, enables 
one to hold communication with 
a section of the Chinese more 
numerous than the population of 
Japan or the United Kingdom or 
France. Having these facts 
in mind we are in a position 
perhaps to estimate more correctly 
the value of such a book as that 
which Mr. Gilbert McIntosh has 
just compiled. ‘‘ Useful Phrases 
in the Shanghai Dialect’’ will, 
we feel assured, fulfil the author’s 
hopes that it will be of use to 
the tourist, merchant, house wife 
and student of colloquial Chinese. 
Mr. McIntosh in his former pu- 
blications—“ The Chinese Crisis ” 
and ‘‘Is There Anything In It” 
—showed that he possessed, to 
an uncommon degree, the art of 
being able to select and arrange 
his material to the very best 
advantage. He is equally suc- 
cessful in this new work. After 
a short Introduction we have a 
description of the Shanghai Ro- 
manized system as compiled by 
Mr. Silsby. All the phrases are 
given in English, Chinese char- 
acter and Romanized. First come 
a series of phrases under the 
head of ‘‘ Salutations;’’ a useful 
distinction being made between 
the ordinary and the more polite 
expressions. The other head- 
ings are :— 

On the Street, the Merchant, 
Up-country, the Cook, House 
Boy, Coolie, Amah, ‘Tailor, 
(Ladies’and Gentlemen’s) , Wash- 
erman, Mafoo, Shopping and 
Chinese Teacher. 

Then follow the Numerals and 
forty-three forms of Classifiers, 
Examples of Parts of Speech, 
Directions, Designations, Titles, 
etc., Time, Weather and House 
Vocabulary, concluding with an 
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Index and Vocabulary giving 
the English and Romanized of 
over 500 common words with 
the page where they are referred 
to in the book. 

We can very heartily recom- 
mend this book to all students of 
the dialect. It supplies a felt 
want and isa valuable addition to 
the list of works—all too few— 
dealing with the various dialects 
of the Wu language. The author 
is to be congratulated on produc- 
ing a really useful piece of work. 
We hope Part II is in course of 
preparation. 


E. B. 





REVIEWS BY J. D. 

A Chinese Bible Dictionary. Pub- 
lished by the Chinese Tract Society. 
Edited by Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, 
D.D. (Second Edition.) 

A Chinese preacher who has 
no Bible Dictionary is in a sorry 
plight. Especially is this true 
of the great number of men who 
are doing excellent service for 
the church of Christ, albeit they 
have had but the scantiest theol- 
ogical training. To these men 
much of the Bible is only partial- 
ly intelligible. They are asked 
all sorts of questions, too, by 
those who have just become 
enquirers and are reading the 
Bible for the first The 
answers to these questions are 
often curious and seldom accurate. 
Well, here is the very book such 
amanneeds. ‘There is scarcely 
any person, place or thing men- 
tioned in Scripture about which 
he may not get reliable informa- 
tion by consulting this book. Dr. 
Farnham in a long and useful 
life in China has rendered the 
Chinese church no better service 
than the preparation of this Dic- 
tionary. Mrs. Farnham, too, we 
are told, ‘‘has gone the 
whole very carefully,” and so 


has made every Chinese Christian 


time. 


over 
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who, in days to come, will be 
helped by this bock her debtor. 
The volume measures 11 by 
7 inches. There are more than 
450 pages. The paper is white 
mao-pien, the type medium size 
and very clear. There are hun- 
dreds of good pictures, and the 
pictures are illustrations. The 
style is easy Wén-li—very easy 
to men accustomed to read the 
Mandarin Bible. ‘The descriptive 
articles are brief but comprehen- 
sive enough for the need of those 
for whom the work is designed. 
There are also excellent indexes 
in English and Chinese. Itisa 
good work well done and will be 
of immense benefit to the church. 





Commentary on Jude. Rev. G. A. 
Clayton. Chinese Tract Society. 
3 cents per copy. 

This book is in Mandarin and 
will be helpful to native preach- 
ers. It would have been better 
to have printed the text of Scrip- 
ture in different type from that 
used for the commentary. Some 
will dissent from Mr. Clayton’s 
exposition of Ch. II. 6, but the 
author has doubtless weighty 
names in favour of the interpre- 
tation he has chosen. 





Sheet Tracts in Mandarin, by 


Dr. J. Norman Case. Chinese 
Tract Society. 
Abide in my Love. 20 cents 


per 100. 
Important Points of the Gospel. 
15 cents per 100. 
Vanity of Riches. 
per 100. 


15 cents 


Commercial Press’s New Common 
School Text-books Advanced: Arith- 
metic. No. III. For the higher 
grades of primary schools. 


This 
on 


book contains lessons 
Vulgar Fractions, Propor- 
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tions, Decimals and Interest. It 
is clearly printed in easy Wén-li. 
20 cents. 


Elementary Physics for higher grades 
of female schools, and may also be 
used for first classes in normal 
schools. 20 cents. 


This book is also in easy Wén- 
li. It has many illustrations, and 
is very cheap at twenty cents. 
My impression is that the book 
needs a capable and very energe- 
tic teacher to expound it. The 
explanations are so abbreviated 
that without much elucidation 
the pupil will not understand 
them. For instance, there is an 
illustration given of the ee i 
ogram of forces. H 
Mit ii, — AH fai te 

Z,W Uw KK. ‘For example; 
oe four ropes to a bucket. 
Let two persons each grasp two 
of the ropes and pull; they can 
thus dip up water.”’ 

Something more than this in 
the way of explanation is needed. 


3 7% Me HE. The Story of Ivanhoe. 
$1.00, 

This book is translated by 
Lin Hsu, the translator of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin which has been so 
popular with the Chinese. Al- 
ready many thousand copies of 
Ivanhoe, in its new dress, have 
been sold, and the story of the 
Saxon hero and the fair Jewess 
bids fair to be as great a favourite 
with China’s millions as with the 
countrymen of its author. 


AK ly #8 1h Kk. Montezuma’s Danghter. 
By Rider Haggard. Translated by 
Lin Hsu. go cents. 


This writer is said to have a 
style that recalls that of the Liao 
Chai. The book is being widely 
read by the Chinese. 
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8] $4 FH. Looking Backward. 
Edward Bellamy. ‘Translated 
into excellent Mandarin. 30 
cents. 
3h HR. The Ring Club. 30 cents. 

A detective story, the scene of 
which is laid in Paris. 


@ Ga. The Traitor: from 
the German. 40 cents. 
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FS 32 SH HE EP. Gay Paris. Two Vols. 
$ 


1.00. 

Not being familiar with the 
originals we can say nothing of 
the translation of these books, 
but we can vouch for it that the 
style is excellent mandarin. 

These books are all printed in 
clear type on white paper. They 
are published and sold at the 
above prices by the Commercial 
Press. 

5, 2s 


Books in Preparation. 


(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in 
course of preparation. Friends 
engaged in translation or com- 
pilation of books are invited to 
notify Rev. D. MacGillivray, 44 
Boone Road, Shanghai, of the 
work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept 
up to date, and overlapping pre- 
vented :— 

C. LL. S. List:— 

Translated by Miss Laura 
White :—Christmas in Different 
Countries. 

By Rev. J. Sadler :—Winners 
in Life’s Race. (Finished. ) 

S. D. Gordon’s book on Power. 
By Rev. D.MacGillivray. (Finish- 
ed.) 

The book on Prayer is finished. 

Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up 
from Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun- 
ching. 

Commercial Press List :— 

Laughlin’s Political Economy. 

Hinman’s Kclectic Physical 
Geography. 

Milne’ s Plane and Solid Geome- 
try. 

Geographical Terms in Chinese, 
European Constitutional History 
(for Educational Association). 

Green’s History of the English 
People, translated for the Kiang- 
nan Arsenal. 





Shanst 
List :— 
Twentieth Century Atlas of 
Popular Astronomy. By Heath. 
Physical Geography. Published 
by Keith Johnston, Edinburgh. 
History of Russia, Rambaud. 
Biographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Chambers. 
Text-books of Tokio 
School. 


Imperial University 


Normal 
Translated from the 
Japanese: Meteorology, Iron- 
work, Mineralogy, Zoology, 
Physiology, Physiography. 





Systematic Theology. 
H. C. DuBose. 

Catechism of Synoptic Gos- 
pels. By Mrs. H. C. DuBose. 

Sharman’s ‘‘ Studies in the 
Life of Christ.’’ By Miss Sarah 
Peters. 

Tales from Tolstoy. 
I. Genahr. 

Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Bethink Your- 
selves.’’ By Rev. F. Ohlinger. 

Nobody Loves Me. By Mrs. 
O. F. Walton. Translated by 
Mrs. C. W. Mateer. 

Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment. Rev. C. H. Fenn. 

Commentary on the Four 
Books. By Dr. Henry Woods. 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies 
in Matthew. 


By Dr. 


By Rev. 
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Couling’s Text-book of Zoo- 
1 <7 
Outline Scripture Catechism. 
By Mrs. Hugh W. White. 

Doctrinal Catechism. By Rev. 
Hugh W. White. 

Mrs. Bertha S. Ohlinger, ‘‘ An 
Indian Princess.’’ 
Abridgment of Mateer’s Arith- 


metic. By Mrs. Mateer. 
Mr. MacGillivray’s Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of 


Christian Literature (1901) being 
all sold out, he purposes bringing 
it up to date for the 1907 Centen- 
ary Conference, including all dis- 
tinctively Christian books by all 
Societies. Suggestions for im- 
provement and materials grate- 
fully received from recent authors 
and from Societies. He has also 
in mind to publish a China Mis- 
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sion Year-Book, commencing 
with 1906, to be issued at the 
beginning of 1907, this to be the 
first of a regularly appearing 
series of Year-Books. Sugges- 
tions as to what should be 
included in these Year-Books are 
now solicited. He would also 
like to know from missionaries 
what they think of the idea. 
This has nothing to do with the 
Centenary Historical Sketches, 
of which he is Editor. 

We are glad to note from the 
Report of the C. I. M. that Rev. 
F. W. Baller is preparing a 
Chinese version of /astor Hsz, 
for which many are now enquir- 
ing. Also by same author, J/avn- 
darin Hymnbook for Women and 
Children, a great want. (Just out). 


Editorial Comment. 


THE most notable event dur- 
ing the past month was undoubt- 
edly the San 
Francisco 
earthquake. 
Just when we were studying 
nature in one of her happiest 
aspects, rejoicing in the dark 
boughs being clothed with liv- 
ing green, and our thoughts 
dwelling on the mystery of re- 
juvenation, came the awful 
news of death, destruction and 
dismay. ‘The suddenness of it 
all still appals us; there was no 
Mount Vesuvius with its dark 
clouds of menace and monition. 
The news is the more disquiet- 
ing and portentous to workers 
in China, as most of us have 
friends in San Francisco or its 
environs. Even more respon- 
sive than the seismograph of 


The San Francisco 
Earthquake. 





the Zikawei Observatory to the 
commotion propagated through 
the terrestrial crust or the un- 
dulations over its surface, was 
the heart’s response to the need 
for help. Our sympathies go 
out to the mourners, and if 
anything can be done from 
this long distance for the relief 
of the sufferers, we know it 
will be done. 


* * * 


It is a natural step from the 
feeding of the hungry and 


homeless in 
5. . B. Society’s 5a 
8. & F. B. Society's the stricken 


Annual Report. city to the 


supplying of the Bread of Life 
to those who have yearnings 
after higher things and also to 
those, alas, who have none. 
We welcome the Report of the 
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China Agency of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 
‘he response to the cry for 
help from those physically 
famished shames us as we 

think of the indifference to the 
r call there is for the satisfying 
of spiritual hunger. ‘The re- 
port before us has many splen- 
did testimonies to the manner 
in which these cravings have 
been supplied, and is a monu- 
ment to the labours of the 
Bible Society’s agents and their 
co-workers. We are rejoiced 
to hear that the past year has 
called for the printing and 
issue of over one million three 
hundred thousand volumes of 
the Scriptures; the actual 
figures being 1,307,750, or 
about 169,491 more than in 
1904. It is interesting to note 
in this connection the relation 
of sales and grants in the dis- 
tribution of these books; the 
former amounting to 1,046,569 
copies, whilst the latter total 
28,611. 

One feature of the report 
is the way in which the B. 
and F. B. S. keeps in touch 
with political movements—the 
abolition of official literary ex- 
aminations, the new educa- 
tional policy of the government 
and other reforms, legislative, 
administrative, and social, being 
referred to. As Mr. Bondfield 
says :-— 

The outlook from the missionary 
point of view is full of hope; for if 
the new knowledge brings with it a 
spirit of independence and even a 
measure of anti-foreign feeling, it will 
in due time also awaken a new sense 
of responsibility in the ruling classes 
and release the common people from 
many of their degrading superstitions 
and ignorant fears. The problem that 
now confronts the missionary is how 
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to make the best of his new opportu- 
nities. An intellectual and national 
awakening has come. How can a 
spiritual awakening be brought about ? 
The new knowledge needs the leaven 
of the Gospel, and the spirit of reform 
requires to be directed to the highest 
ends. How can this be accomplished ? 
Each worker must solve the problem 
along his own line of service. 

For the Bible Societies the pro- 
blem is mainly one of means and 
methods. The Book to whose transla- 
tion and circulation their work is 
restricted, is pre-eminently the Book 
for the times. The Word of God, 
with its revelation of the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, is the Word above 
all others that China’s awakening 
millions need. 


* * * 


ON some future occasion we 
hope to draw attention to other 
Bible interesting features 
6 dwelt on in the 
Revision. : 
report ; but we will 
now simply refer to what has 
been done in the matter of 
revision. Substantial advance 
has been made by the High 
Wén-li Committee; they an- 
ticipate finishing the remainder 
of the New Testament next 
summer. About the same time 
that we received this report, we 
received the tentative transla- 
tion of the Mandarin Union 
Version Four Gospels, which 
had already been issued in 
printed form and was subjected 
to a most careful revision. 
One friend who has made a 
life-long study of Mandarin 
speaks highly of the edition, 
saying it is a magnificent work, 
and that it would be under- 
stood, when read, in any Man- 
darin-speaking congregation. 
In our next issue we hope to 
publish a picture of the Man- 
darin company of  revisers. 
The names of those who have 
helped in Bible translation 
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work from the beginning, such 
as Milne, Medhurst, Stronach, 
sridgman, Culbertson, Blod- 
gett, Edkins, Burdon, and 
Schereschewsky, fill us with 
deep gratitude ; but it is well 
to acknowledge the scholarship 
and strenuous energy of the 
present revisers. As Mr. Bond- 
field says :-— 

Those who are at all familiar 
with the intricacies of Chinese style 
and the problems of translating will 
appreciate the vast labour involved 
in every substantial advance and the 
patient thought that lies behind 
every new felicitous rendering. The 
successful translator is one of God’s 
great gifts to the Church in the 
mission field. As he toils for the 
good of all, so he deserves to be 
honoured by all and to be remem- 
bered by us all in prayer. 


* * * 


To many of our readers as 
well as to ourselves the news of 


The Late mr, the death of Mr. 


W. Little, 
R. WH. Mitte. wditor of the 


North China Daily News, will 
come with a sense of personal 
loss. His kindly courtesy and 
helpful interest in all that was 
good and for the benefit of his 
fellows has been a_ constant 
source of inspiration to us dur- 
ing a personal acquaintance 
of nearly twenty years. The 
sorrow we feel, though great, 
can but intensify our sympathy 
with the acute grief felt by 
his wife and the more intimate 
circle of his friends and co- 
workers. He had many gifts 
and graces. One gift which 
especially evoked admiration 
was the faculty of extracting 
juice out of dry statistics and 
of making vivid the vital facts 
of uninviting Blue Books. He 
appreciated the value of the 
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labours of his many missionary 
as the 
importance of their contribu- 
tions to his columns. At a 
time like this, when it is so 
easy to express our kindly 
thoughts of our friend, we 
think the best tribute we can 
pay to his memory is to repeat 
statements made at times when 
there was no special reason for 
being laudatory. Mr. Stanley 
P. Smith, in the preface to his 
“China from Within’? (1901), 
says :— 


correspondents as well 


‘‘Our deepest debt of thanks is due 
to the North China Herald, which is 
the weekly edition of the North China 
Daily News. This paper is justly 
held to be the best newspaper in the 
Far East. It is, perhaps, not too much 
to say that if its prescient warnings 
about the rise and progress of the late 
anti-foreign movement had been laid 
to heart earlier, it might have been 
avoided, or certainly mitigated in its 
intensity. No one who wishes to be 
well posted up in matters Chinese can 
afford to be without the paper.”’ 


In our Editorials for Novem- 
ber, 1901, we said :— 


‘Tt is the views of such men as 
Sir Robert (Hart) and the editor of 
the Daily News, men who have had 
exceptional opportunities for obser- 
vation, as laymen and non-mission- 
aries, that the missionaries are glad to 
recorded; not because they are 
favorable, but because they are true.”’ 


see 


Whilst in May, 1902, we drew 
attention to Mr. Little’s spirit of 
fairness, heartily endorsing the 
letter of the Shanghai Branch 
of the China Missionary Alli- 
ance which appeared in the 
same number. ‘This letter 
says :-— 

‘Dear Mr. Little:—The Shanghai 
3ranch of the China Missionary Alli- 
ance desires to express its sincere 
appreciation of the great service you 
have rendered to the missionary cause 
not only during the recent crisis, but 
also through the many years of your 
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editorial direction of the North China 
Daily News. The information you 
have given in your columns as to the 
progress of missionary work, the 
interest you have taken in all its 
developments, the good spirit in 
which you have criticised when you 
have thought criticism necessary, the 
sympathy with which you have writ- 
ten of the sufferings and losses of our 
fellow-workers, and the ability with 
which you have defended missionary 
polity and methods, and advocated 
the rights of native Christians, have 
greatly strengthened our hands and 
placed us under the deepest obliga- 
tion.’’ 
* * 
WE referred in our last issue 
to the expected arrival of Dr. 
Howard Agnew 
Dr. FJobnston’s Johnston war 
Visit. i i igs 
we go to press 
his meetings in Shanghai are 
coming toa close, and on the 
eve of his going north we 
would bespeak a cordial wel- 
come from the workers there. 
The happy and helpful experi- 
ences of the past few days, 
and the news from centres 
already visited by Dr. John- 
ston, show the wisdom of the 
General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in U.S. A. 
in sending him on a special 
tour to the missions of Asia. 
The earnest and illuminating 
presentation of certain aspects 
of Divine truth, which are too 
little emphasized, made a pro- 
found and lasting impression. 


We will not readily forget 
the answers he gave to the 


frequently repeated question, 
‘* Why is it that the church of 
Christ has so little power in 
the world?’’ We believe that 
as a result of this visit there 
will be more earnest desire for 
a living faith, keener, heartfelt 
supplication that we may have 
more of the Holy Spirit and 
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that the Holy Spirit may have 
more of us, and more longing 
for a deeper love for Christ and 
towards the souls around us for 
whose salvation He gave His 
life. In our desire to be true 
witnesses and intercessors we 
will dwell longingly on what 
Dr. Johnston told us of the 
wonderful manifestations of 
God’s power in India. Ratnagiri 
isa new name to us, and the 
agony of confession of sin, and 
the day-long and night-long 
prayer meetings accompanying 
these revivals, are strange to us, 
but we feel sure we could risk 
the criticisms and enjoy the 
same experiences which Dr. 
Johnston mentioned as accom- 
paniments of the revival in 
India. 
* * * 


Many of our readers will 
join us in congratulating the 
Rev. Moir 
B. Duncan, 
M.A., on 
the honour done him by the 
Senate of Glasgow University 
in conferring upon him the 
degree of LL.D. His work as 
a member of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society is well known 
to many of our readers, and 
their respect for him has been 
increased by the strenuous man- 
ner in which he has laboured 
in connection with the found- 
ing and development of the 
Shansi University. It will be 
remembered that after the troub- 
les of 1900 it was decided that 
in lieu of compensation the 
Chinese government should 
establish universities on West- 
ern lines, so that Chinese 
students might be enlightened 


Congratulations to 
Dr. Moit Duncan. 
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with the learning of the West. 
This was done mainly on the 
advice of Dr. Richard, who 
recognised the large part igno- 
rance had played in that up- 
rising. Dr. Duncan was select- 
ed as the principal of the 
Shansi University at Tai-yuan- 
fu. We trust that he and Mrs. 
Duncan will be long spared to 
see the work still further 
developed and the influence of 
the university still more widely 
felt. 


* * * 


In our last issue we referred 
with some feeling of anxiety 
to the manner in 
which new Chinese 
ideas and strength- 
ened Western antipathies 
threatened to clash, and prom- 
ised a fuller discussion of the 
subject in this issue. We are 
glad and thankful to report a 
much happier state of feeling 
and more harmonious method 
of action. This apparently is 
the result of irritating causes 
becoming less prominent, points 
of amicable contact being 
sought for, and the evident 
desire of the Chinese govern- 
ment to repress disorder and 
encourage harmonious reci- 
procity. Before, however, we 
dismiss from our minds the 
remembrance of complications 
and misunderstandings that 
imparted so much bitterness to 
the discussion of such a subject 
as the consultative committee, 
or the suspicions that sprung 
into being on the mere sug- 
gestion of the formation of a 
Chinese volunteer corps, or the 
darker shades of the Nanchang 
tangle, we would draw atten- 


Avoid 
Collisions. 
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tion to this subject of the 
importance of harmony _ be- 
tween Chinese and Westerners. 
As the last mails from the 
United States are partly ex- 
planatory of the feeling of 
uneasiness that prevailed with 
regard to affairs in China, we 
will first look at the matter 
from the standpoint of the rela- 
tions of China and the Chinese 
with the United States, and 
the light this throws on foreign 
relations in general. 
* eo * 


THE boycott against Ameri- 
can goods is probably near its 
end; but the re- 
siduum of preju- 
dice and suspicion 
which has crystallized in the 
public mind in China must 
have unfortunate results for 
many years to come. Preju- 
dice and suspicion have always 
existed ; but it is unfortunate 
that just as public opinion is 
forming in China, the material 
given it on which to form its 
earliest popular verdicts should 
be such difficult and vexed 
questions as those involved in 
China’s foreign relations. The 
verdicts are sure to be incor- 
rect; and yet, like the ideas 
formed in childhood, they will 


Distrust and 
Prejudice. 


be the most difficult to re- 
place. Especially is this so 
in every case in which the 


passions of the people are stir- 
red. The boycott propaganda 
was a casein point. The Chi- 
nese people at large are more 
distrustful of the United States 
than ever before. We there- 
fore await with the utmost 
interest the fulfilling of the 
pledge given by President 
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Roosevelt to Dr. Corbett re- 
cently: ‘‘I want you to tell 
the Chinese people I am 
determined that justice shall be 
done them.’’ His next words 
ought, equally with these, to 
be placed before the minds of 
every Chinaman of influence: 
‘Tell them that they must 
help me; and that mobs such 
as at the killing of our mis- 
sionaries at Lienchow hinder 
me and all others who are 
urgent to see justice done to 
the Chinese.’’ 


* * * 


Ir is probably not under- 
stood by many that the real 
Tbe Seat of Pe aganda was i 

ganda wa: 
the Boycott. 4. United States. 
A recent letter from one of 
our missionaries at home may 
be quoted here: ‘‘ The U. S., 
and especially the Pacific Coast 
is, I am satisfied, the seat of 
the boycott. I visited and 
talked with quite a number of 
the Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast, and was surprised at the 
manner in which they are 
organized, and for two pur- 
poses: one, to demand the 
restoration of the Emperor to 
power, and the other, to insist 
upon better treatment by the 
U. S. of the permitted classes 
coming to the U. S., and that 
the word ‘laborer ’should be pro- 
perly defined and not left to the 
caprice of the Customs’ officers ; 
and they are certainly justified 
in pretty drastic measures.” It 
is significant that fault is found, 
not with the exclusion laws as 
such, but with the manner of 
the enforcement. The public 
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conscience was stirred consi- 
derably in America, less than a 
year ago, through the publicity 
given to this question. It was 
shown that Chinese merchants, 
scholars, and travellers were 
liable to insult and practical 
imprisonment, as though they 
were not only coolies but pro- 
bable criminals. The sharp 
order issued by the President 
to the Customs’ officers dis- 
countenancing all such action, 
is fresh in the minds of many, 
but what stirred the public 
conscience? ‘The menace to 
the trade interests of the U. S., 
through the boycott, was the 
means of arousing the attention 
of the people. Let us not 
hastily infer that in our day the 
conscience of a Christian nation 
is best touched through the 
pocket book ! 


* * * 


CONSIDERABLE interest has 
of late been roused in the East- 
ern States by the 
addresses of Rev. 
Ng Poon-chew, a 
very bright and scholarly Chi- 
nese resident in San Francisco. 
He has for some time ably 
edited a daily paper there and 
has worked diligently for a 
better understanding between 
his fellow-nationals and the 
white race. A Washington 
paper headed a review of his 
speech before the Immigration 
Conference with the compli- 
mentary title, ‘‘ Unanswerable 
Arguments from a Heathen !’’ 
which but proves the need 
there was for his visit. A 


‘bopetul 
Signs. 


hopeful fact is reported in late 
papers : 


that as the result of 
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suggestions made by Dr. A. 
H. Smith, President Elliot of 
Harvard is arranging for a 
number of scholarships for 
Chinese youths, in the hope of 
bringing about a better under- 


standing between the two 
nations. It is hoped that Yale 


will provide similar induce- 
ments, and that other univer- 
sities and colleges may join in 
thus inviting young Chinese 
of promise to come to the U. S. 
for education. The salutary 
influence of such a movement 
would be great, both in the 
States and in China. 


x * * 


THE remark quoted above, 
regarding the organization of 


; the Chinese in 
Chinese Value of the U. S., is of 


00d Opinion. : 
Good Of great interest. 


Chinese students are organizing 
in earnest in Japan and in 
Europe. One of the purposes of 
their very effective organization 
in France and Belgium is said 
to be the bringing of their own 
nationals into line, teaching 
them the customs of the people 
and enabling them to live on 
a higher social plane, in order 
to avoid there the stigma 
which has rightly or wrongly 
been fastened upon the Chi- 
nese in the U. S. Chinese 
who arrive in Etrope, and 
decline to live up to better 
ideals, are not recognized by 
the organization, and in many 
cases are compelled to leave. 
These facts all show a growing 
appreciation on the part of the 
Chinese of the value of the 
good opinion of other nations 
and the realization of the fact 
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that their good opinion must 
be worked for to be won. The 
Occident and the Orient, in 
their introduction to one an- 
other, have been the victims 
of many misunderstandings. 
It is time that the better 
informed on both sides should 
seek to promote mutual respect, 
consideration, and trust. 


* * * 


AN attempt in this direction 
is explained on page 251. 
Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Sadler 
we have had the 
pleasure of perusing two of the 
papers read on the occasion 
referred to. It is evident that 
the two meetings which were 
held in Amoy afforded good 
opportunities then and later on 
of emphasizing the need of 
forbearance, self-denial, dis- 
interestedness, sympathy, con- 
sideration and_ respect. 

We would also draw atten- 
tion to the address by Sir 
Havilland de Sausmarez, print- 
ed in the Christian Literature 
Society report reviewed in our 
300k Table department. Com- 
ing to China at a time of ferment 
the learned judge appreciates 
the advisability of a willingness 
and an attempt on the part 
of Chinese and Westerners to 
understand each other. 

In this connection we note 
with pleasure the new cover 
with which the /svenzle Mis- 
stonary Herald of the Bapt- 
ist Missionary Society clothed 
itself so as to be in keeping 
with the senior paper of the 
same Society which began the 
year in a new dress. In the 


Attempts at 
fAarmony. 
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design we find girls and boys 
of the East and West in the 
happiest relationships to each 
other, illustrating the fact that 
all the girls and boys in the 
world belong to one big family 
and, therefore, we ought to 
love them all and try to lead 
them all to the Saviour who 
died for them. 

And we must not forget the 
excellent service rendered by 
all concerned in the banquet 
to the Chinese Commissioners 
in the Waldorf, Astoria, in 
February. Many of our read- 
ers will have seen the excellent 
report of the addresses in the 
New York Observer. We have 
only space to quote the lines 
uttered by Dr. A. J. Brown 
in his eloquent address :— 

‘‘ There is so much bad in the best 

us 
And so much good in the worst 
of us 


That it hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.’’ 


* * * 


THAT the Chinese as a nation 
merit respect, consideration, 
and trust from 
Western nations, 
seems to us not 
only capable of proof, but in 
the nature of a self-evident 
proposition. The fact that 
providence has held the nation 
together through its many 
vicissitudes, showing us the 
unique spectacle of the most 
ancient nation in the world 
still virile and capable of 
growth, is but one of many 
reasons which should inspire 
our respect. With all her 


Reasons for 
Respect. 


faults of government, with all 
and 


her superstition ignor- 
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ance, China is regarded most 
highly by those who know her 
best! As for consideration we 
have no room for more than 
a mention of the one reason 
which prevents men of other 
nationalities from treating the 
Chinese considerately, viz., the 
refusal to recognize any duty 
to our fellow-man. In its 
grossest form it means that the 
Chinaman, or African, or who- 
ever the man may be, is less 
than a man, is not my brother. 
In its most sublimated form, it 
is yet selfishness, which may 
be as quickly shown and as 
little excused in our dealings 
with our own friends and rela- 
tives. 

But can we trust the Chi- 
nese? The answer may be 
correctly obtained to this prob- 
lem when we answer the 
further one, Can the Chinese 
trust us? China is the despair 
of the diplomatists of Europe, 
for this reason, that the diplo- 
matists of the West are the 
despair of China, but there 
have been a few statesinen 
(write them large) who have 
held the unqualified trust of 
the Chinese government ; and 
these, both American and Brit- 
ish, have stated, in no uncer- 
tain terms, their trust in China. 
In the very face of impending 
revolution, with the recollec- 
tion of terrible massacres and 
the possibility of more to come, 
we dare to say that if Western- 
ers prove themselves worthy of 
trust, they will find a trusty 
and trustful people among the 
Chinese. If this is true of the 
individuals, it will prove true 
in the case of nations. 
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Our readers will be glad to 
learn that Dr. Griffith John 
has sufficiently re- 

Dr. Griffith Po 
covered from his 

Sobn. ° ‘ 

recent illness as 
to be able to proceed home 
on furlough, via the United 
States. ‘The home-going has 
been so long and so frequently 
postponed that a_ specially 
warm welcome will be certain 
to await him on his arrival. 
We join with his many friends 
in the earnest hope that he 
will be fully restored to health 
and be able to return to his 
much-loved work in this land. 

* * * 
As during the last month or 
two there has been more than 
usual interest in 
Our a ; 
Frontieviece Peking we give 
‘in the frontispiece 
of this issue two representations 
of a unique pagoda structure 
arranged at the side of a hill 
inside the grounds of the Sum- 
mer Palace or ‘‘I-ho-yuen.”’ 
Dr. Gilbert Reid kindly supplies 
the following description :— 

In the side view is seen a building— 
a temple—at the top of the hill, which 
is of older architecture, being left 
uninjured after the occupation of 
‘*Yuen-ming-yuen’’ in 1860. The 
other buildings are newer in construc- 
tion and style. By ascending from 
the lake step by step to the top one 
is afforded different views of beautiful 
scenery with Peking in the distance. 
The whole structure is unique and 
shows great architectural skill. It is 
worth seeing (if you can). 

* oa * 

WE would call the attention 
of our readers to the announce- 
ment in our 
advertising 
columns re- 
specting the carrying on of 
the Missionary Home during 
the short absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans. To those requir- 


The Missionary 
Fiome and Agency. 





ing such hospitable shelter as 
the Home affords, or requir- 
ing such help as the Agency 
exists for, the arrangement 
made will be very welcome, 
and there is every assurance 
that the sisters left in charge 
temporarily will prove perfectly 
worthy of their confidence, and 
that the work will not suffer 
by the absence of the heads on 
a much needed and far too brief 
holiday. May they return re- 
freshed and strengthened to find 
that the notice has been heartily 
responded to by all their friends 
on the mission field. 

There are few more difficult 
tasks carried on in the mission 
field than that of a missionary 
agency. Some years ago the 
Shanghat Mercury published 
a series of articles on mission- 
ary characteristics, and we 
remember that one of the 
sections dealt with the unbusi- 
ness-like missionary. We 
have met with such; in fact 
we felt the writer may have 
been describing ourselves. 
When, in addition to the trying 
traits catalogued then, we re- 
member how easy it is to have 
the recipient of a letter or 
order legitimately take a 
different meaning from what 
the writer had in his mind, we 
see how much reason we have 
to commend the patience and 
courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans and their co-workers. 
We wish we could take space 
to make clear the mysteries of 
commission work, and how 
much has been done for a very 
little charge, but sufficient has 
been said to indicate the obli- 
gations the missionary body 
are under to the friends of the 
Missionary Home and Agency. 
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Revival in Wonsan (Gen- 


san), Korea. 


In our March issue we quoted 
from a letter of Dr. Moffett’s 
indicating times of blessing in 
Korea. A member of the South- 
ern Methodist Mission kindly 
supplies the following interesting 
particulars of the revival in 
Wonsan. We hear that union 
services were held simultan- 
eously in every city in Korea, 
beginning at the New Year time. 

The revival services held in 
Wonsan at the Korean New Year 
were a marvellous manifestation 
of the power and working of the 
Holy Spirit. Our Methodist con- 
gregation joined with the Pres- 
byterians; the services being held 
in the commodious Presbyterian 
church. During the progress of 
the meeting it became evident 
that a great deal of jealousy 
existed between the two native 
churches, which hindered the 
working of the Spirit. This 
feeling was so intense that on 
more than one occasion it resulted 
in most unbecoming conduct in 
thechurch. It seemed as though 
the evil one would gain a great 
victory and our Master be put to 
shame by reason of the sin and 
unbelief of his people. 

Such a condition brought the 
missionaries to their faces before 
God and to a searching of our 
own hearts, in order that we 
might remove any hindrance to 
prevailing prayer. The principal 
confusion in the church growing 
out of the jealousy of the native 
membership was displayed on the 
second Sunday of the meeting, 
and on the following day Dr. 
H. preached a most powerful 
sermon on sin, tracing to their 





source in the carnal mind these 
tempers that were being mani- 
fested and disclosing by confes- 
sion how the Spirit had shown 
to him similar evil tempers in 
his own heart. At the close of 
this service Dr. H., overwhelmed 
by a sense of the sinfulness of 
the natural heart and under 
powerful conviction for the sin 


remaining in his own heart, 
burst into convulsive crying 


with tears, which continued for 
perhaps more than an_ hour. 
When he became quiet, in a 
word of testimony before the 
missionaries, he said that he had 
then for the first time realized 
the exceeding shame and guilt 
of sin and what our Lord, who 
knew no sin, had suffered when, 
in:the Garden, He was made sin 
for us and numbered with the 
transgressors. 

On the following Tuesday 
morning Dr. H. preached from 
Matthew xxvii 42, ‘‘He saved 
others ; Himself He cannot save,”’ 
showing that these words, spoken 
in ridicule, were literally true of 
Christ and of all who follow after 
Him. Under this sermon Rev. 
Mr. R., of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, became powerfully convin- 
ced that he did not have the mind 
of Christ, but had largely followed 
the leading of the carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God. 
Realizing this of himself, he also 
realized that the jealousy, pride 
and lack of love manifest in our 
churches was also but the out- 
working of this carnal mind, and 
that all was really crucifying the 
Son of God afresh. Under this 
conviction he became so burdened 
that for five days he scarcely 
ceased to cry aloud to God on be- 
half of his own and the people’s 
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sins. Although not a proficient 
linguist, the Holy Spirit made 
him His spokesman, and_ for 
several days, out of an agonizing 
heart, he appealed most effec- 
tively both to the missionaries 
and to the native church. 

gach day conviction deepened, 
and some came into the light, 
but the great breaking up did 
not occur until Saturday. Until 
the service on Saturday morning 
I had experienced no special 
conviction and was altogether 
mystified by what I saw that Dr. 
H., Mr. R. and some of the 
others had experienced. When 
Mr. R. came into the church 
on Saturday morning he walked 
to the desk, and without song 
or prayer, began to speak to 
the people. His words were: 
‘‘ Brethren, we must to-day go 
with Jesus to Gethsemane and 
Calvary.’’ The break upon the 
congregatiou came with the ut- 
terance of these words, and he 
never, during the progress of the 
service, got any further. Here 
I can only speak of myself. Ina 
moment I was in tears. The 
Holy Spirit revealed to me the 
lonely Man in the Garden,and I 
saw, for the first time, a little 
of what He had borne and 
suffered for me and how exceed- 
ing sinful was this carnal mind, 
His enemy, which had nailed 
Him tothe Cross. After perhaps 
an hour of agony and tears I 
became composed, and on rising 
I noted four of the lady mission- 
aries still on their faces and, 
judging from their testimony 
later, passing through an ex- 
perience somewhat similar to my 
own. 

There was much conviction 
upon the people. Mr. R. seemed 
dominated by the Holy Spirit 
as, I think, I never saw a man 
dominated before. One after 
another, among the natives or 


missionaries, would speak or 
testify as the Spirit gave utter- 
ance. ‘he meeting closed at 
about five o’ clock, and there were 
few who had not, by that time, 
come into a deep realization of 
sin and grace. 

We met for prayer at Dr. H.’s, 
continuing until about midnight. 
The burden of our petitions was 
for deliverance from the carnal 
mind, which is enmity against 
God. Mr. R. was the first to 
receive assurance, and burst forth 
into shouting. One after another 
trusted for, and received in a 
fuller measure the Holy Spirit, 
our deliverer. The Holy Spirit’s 
incoming was attested to some of 
us by a new revelation of Jesus 
Himself in the heart. All praise 
to Him who is able and does 
make all grace to abound ! 

On the following day, which 
was the Sabbath, after a sermon 
by Dr. H. on the Baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, we invited only such 
to remain as were ready to wait 
for the incoming of the Holy 
Spirit. Perhaps more than one 
hundred remained, and after a 
few testimonies and words of in- 
struction, we entered into a sea- 
son of prayer. At first, one at 
a time would offer prayer, but a 
little later five or six would be 
praying at the same time and 
yet without the least confusion. 
The meeting grew in power ; and 
the assurance that the Spirit 
Himself was doing His work of 
cleansing and filling hearts be- 
came constantly stronger. The 
prayers having been offered and 
in most cases—we trust in all— 
God’s power having been laid 
hold upon, we closed at about 
five o’clock. With the closing, 
a wonderful spirit of praise came 
upon the people. They burst 
into song, and radiant faces, to- 
gether with other physical visi- 
ble demonstration, attested most 
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clearly 
Ghost. 


their joy in the Holy 
Private conversation and 
public testimony, since heard 
from many, revealed that the 
Spirit did even more than we 
asked or thought. We give all 
praise to God, for that He has 
visited and revealed Himself to 
us. 


Lic. 


Great Earthquake in 
Formosa. 


On 17th March, at 6.40 a.m., 
Central Formosa was visited by 
a terrible earthquake. The 
region most affected was about 
five miles north of the city of 
Ka-gi. Four towns—Sin-kang, 
Ta-niau, Tao-pow-na and Moe-a- 
khe—were almost entirely level- 


led. The only houses left 
standing are those built of 
bamboo with thatched roofs. 


All temples and other houses 
built of brick or sun-dried mud- 
bricks were thrown down. ‘The 
city of Ka-gi itself suffered 
severely. Perhaps an eighth of 
the houses and shops were 
thrown down, while all were 
more or less damaged. ‘The 
streets presented a pitiful appear- 
ance; scarcely a house with 
tiles on it, and the whole street 
littered with beds, furniture and 
soon. At least thirteen hundred 
people were crushed to death by 
falling houses, while several 
thousands were more or less 
injured. The Japanese authori- 
ties deserve all praise for their 
efforts to deal with the injured. 


A large staff of doctors and 
nurses were busy at work 
attending to the injured in 


temporary straw hospital huts. 
Since the big earthquake of the 
17th ult. smaller earthquakes 
have taken place daily. At one 


place near the foot of the hills it 
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is reported that the earth has 
subsided and a lake formed about 
two and half miles long. The 
Emperor has contributed Yen 
10,000 towards a fund which has 
been opened for the relief of 
the sufferers. D. F. 


The Present Outlook 
at Amoy. 


There have been no more out- 
breaks in this region. Rev. H. 
W. Oldham arrived safely in 
Amoy some time ago under the 
escort of thirty soldiers and three 
officers (all Chinese), a sort of 
royal entrance into this metropo- 
lis, after his trying experiences 
at Chang-poo (Chiu-pho) during 
the riots. 

The destruction done at Chiu- 


pho was practically as_ re- 
ported. But the looting and 


vandalism was something fierce. 
Everything moveable was either 
carried away, or smashed to 
smithereens. Entire floors were 
ripped up, beams sawed off and 
made away with. Doors and 
windows were carried off bodily. 
Walls, and even the roofs, were 
punctuated with numerous holes, 
just to show the insane passions 
of the mob. 

While all is quiet at present at 
Chiu-pho, this does not seem to 
be the situation in the villages 
from three to five miles away. 
The officials have been too slow 
in following up the good work 


of the Chiu-pho magistrate, 
consequently the surrounding 
country has been left to take 


, 


care of itself. The ‘‘ Fanners’ 
therefore have had sort of a free 
hand organizing ‘‘ clubs” in 
many villages and _ terrorizing 
the people everywhere west of 
Chiu-pho as far as Lam-sin. 
The Boxers had to get out of 
Chiu-pho, as things were too hot 
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for them there. While that was 
gocd for Chiu-pho it did not bene- 
fit other places just in the same 
way. And on account of this 
unsettled state of affairs the con- 
ditions are far from the normal. 

However the Chiang-chiu Tao- 
tai has at last ordered the Peng- 
ho official to send soldiers to 
Go-che (where the _ leaders 
make their head-quarters, five 
miles west of Chiu-pho) and 
seize these disturbers of the 
peace and deliver them over to 
him. Whether these ‘‘ braves’’ 
will be fooled as some others 
were who were sent out by this 
same official (if they go), remains 
to be seen. If seems that the 
Peng-ho magistrate once before 
sent out a detachment of jive 
soldiers to investigate matters 
around Go-che and lLam-sin. 
They went, but the ‘‘ Fanners”’ 
received them with open arms, so 
to speak, and entertained them 
royally. They were invited 
in to see their exercises and some 
other wonderful exhibitions. 
The consequence was that instead 
of ‘‘taking in,’’ these soldiers 
were ‘‘taken in.’’ The tables 
were turned, for they went 
around telling the people most 
marvellous tales about how the 
burning of their yellow paper 
(by the ‘‘Fanners’’) produced 
a whole tia (18!) of boiled rice 
for them to eat and how by in- 
dulging in some of their concocted 
drinks they were able to speak 
mandarin fluently. 

It is most difficult to convince 
the common people that these 
‘*Fanners’’ do not possess the 
powers they lay claim to. Even 
others than the common people 
partially believe at least in their 
supernatural powers. It is far 
easier for them to believe the 
excuses they make about their 
misfortunes than to disbelieve in 
their absurd claims. 


The loss of thirteen or fourteen 
heads at Chiu-pho is quite an 
item to be accounted for. But 
whoever met a native at a loss 
for an excuse of some kind. The 
‘*Fanners’’ are not behind in 
this matter. They persist in 
asserting that those who were 
so unfortunate as to lose their 
heads at Chiu-pho were not true 
Boxers, but only ‘‘ hangers on.’ 
If this is not satisfactory, and 
some suspicions arise in regard 
to the potency of their charms, 
they meet this by saying they 
have discovered a new charm, 
concerning the efficacy of which 
there cannot be the least doubt 
about its making one absolutely 
bullet proof. The old one was 
yellow, the new one is green. 
In either case probably nothing 
more than a yellow, or green 
piece of paper with some Chinese 
character written on it, to be 
applied externally or taken inter- 
nally. 

What is necessary now is for 
the officials to take a very firm 
stand and thoroughly punish the 
leaders of this Society, other- 
Wise another outbreak may be 
expected. All that is needed is 
the occasion—a combination of 
events—and the explosion will 
follow. Let us hope that the 
soldiers the Peng-ho magistrate 
is sending, will not be ¢aken iz 
this time. 





P. W. PITCHER. 


Amoy, March 17th, 1906. 


Sunday School Work in 
China. 
BY REV. WM. C. WHITE, C.M.S., 
LO-YAN, FOOCHOW 

If the Sunday schools of our 
home lands were obliterated, or 
even if they reverted to a state 
similar to our Sunday schools 
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here in China, it would not 
require much foresight to pro- 
phesy that the next generation of 
Christians would be weaker and 
smaller, and that it would be 
nothing short of a calamity to 
the Christian church. Godly 
homes are accountable for many 
of our home Christians, church 
societies and Sunday services for 
others, but if we could see with 
unlimited vision, we should no 
doubt find that the Sunday 
school, with its teaching of Bible 
truth to the impressionable minds 
of youth, is the one great fount- 
ain-head for the membership of 
the church. 

In some places in China we 
are in the second generation 
of Christians and bordering upon 
the third. Is it the experience 
of missionaries generally that the 
children and grandchildren of 
Christians are also in the church? 
We find it the case sometimes, 
but it is not the rule. The 
heathen environment has been 
too strong for most of them, and 
unless they have been taught in 
mission or Sunday schools they 
usually slip back into the dark- 
ness, because of soul starvation 
and the powers of evil. 

When we scan the complicated 
structure of missionary organiza- 
tion in China, we cannot fail to 
see the astonishingly small con- 
sideration that is given to the 
mission Sunday school. Insome 
centres,- especially mission col- 
leges, where there are foreigners 
interested in the work and able 
themselves to teach and superin- 
tend the Sunday school, we find 
some attempt being made to do 
this important work, but it is 
mostly dependent upon the in- 
dividual missionary for initiative 
and maintenance, and as far as 
system and organization goes our 
missions have been criminally slow 
to further it. Our missionary 
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activity, outside of the purely 
educational work, seems to be 
centred mostly upon the grown- 
up people, overlooking the fact 
that youth is the accepted time 
for religious instruction, and that 
the child of to-day will be the 
man of to-morrow. Our day 
and boarding-schools do a great 
deal for the children of Chris- 
tians, but by no means can all 
the children be taught in them, 
and the systematised Sunday 
school cannot but be the great 
factor for the teaching of the 
Bible not only to the children 
of Christians but also of heathen. 
There are many difficulties, 
seemingly insuperable, for the 
establishing of Sunday schools 
in the little out-stations where no 
foreigners can superintend and 
guide them, but although we 
may have to modify many of our 
home methods to suit the local 
conditions, yet there is no reason 
why, with a united front, the 
Protestant missions should not 
bravely face this vital question. 
There is the problem to be solved 
of preparing the teachers ; teach- 
ing them how to organize on 
right methods, how to keep it 
going, how zof to ‘ speak book,’ 
and how to éeach the Bible. 
Another problem is the right 
courses of study for the different 
conditions of Christian life in our 
various stations. Then there is 
the question of the conservation 
of energy in the preparation of 
the courses. Nearly every mis- 
sionary conference has at least 
one or two members giving va- 
luable time and energy to this 
work. The International S. S. 
Lesson Scheme, which, outside 
of our colleges and strong centres, 
is hardly suited for present day 
Chinese Christianity, is about 


the only course in general use ; 
yet it is safe to say that upwards 
of a score of missionaries are 
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separately engaged translating 
these topics and notes. 

With the above needs facing 
us, a few missionaries talked the 
matter over last summer at Ku- 
liang. Definite resolutions, al- 
ready published in the RkE- 
CORDER, were then passed by 
a meeting of the missionary body, 
organizing a Fuhkien Sunday 
School Union, and a temporary 
Executive Committee was ap- 
pointed totake the matter in hand. 
This Committee held one meeting, 
at which a tentative constitution 
was drawn up, when the secre- 
tary, the Rev. J. Simester, was 
called to rest from his labours. 
After some delay the writer was 
requested by the Committee to 
take up the lines of work left 
undone by our brother, and in 
pursuance of this the present 
article is written. 

Although the Union is organ- 
ized for Fuhkien only, the Com- 
mittee hope that the missions 
throughout China will co-oper- 
ate and join with us to form a 
Sunday School Union for China. 
Protestant missions may not be 
able to unite on a church organ- 
ization, or even a_ theological 
platform, but it would be a 
shame and a cause for defeat 
could we not unite upon this 
Bible teaching platform of the 
Sunday School Union. During 
the summer there will be many 
opportunities for the missionary 
bodies at the various sanatoria 
to discuss the question and take 
action. 

Amongst other things the work 
that the Fuhkien Committee has 
done or is doing, is as follows :— 

1. Securing the official co- 
operation of the different mis- 
sions of the province. 

2. Communicating, as far as 
they are known, with the prin- 
cipals of the theological colleges 
throughout China, urging them 


[May 


to include in their curricula 
practical training in the organ- 
ization and teaching of Sunday 
schools. 

3. Communicating with each 
missionary in the _ province, 
stating the objects and purposes 
of the Union and asking for 
co-operation. 

4. The preparation of courses 
of study suitable for the present 
state of Christianity in China, to 
begin 1907. 

5. The preparation of a pam- 
phlet in Chinese upon ‘“ Hints 
on the Organization and Teach- 
ing of Sunday Schools.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION FOR FUHKIEN. 
Art. 1. NAME. 


The name of this organization shall 
be ‘The Sunday School Union for 
Fuhkien Province.’ 


Art. 2, OBJECT. 

The object of this Union shall be 
to prepare Courses of Study, Hints on 
Organization and Teaching, etc. To 
secure the preparation of Helps on the 
Lessons, to prepare such Sunday 
School literature as seems advisable, 
and to further, as far as possible, the 
Sunday School work in Fuhkien. 


Art. 3. ORGANIZATION. 

The Union shall consist of all the 
Missions working in the Province 
which elect a representative on the 
Executive Committee. 


Art. 4. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The executive power of the Union 
shall be vested in an Executive 
Committee, which shall consist of one 
representative from each mission 
(namely,-London Missionary Society, 
American Reformed, English Presby- 
terian, American Board, Church Mis- 
sionary, and the Foochow and Hing- 
hua Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Missions), and in addition 
a Chairman from amongst the mission- 
aries of the Province. Each represent- 
ative shall serve until his successor is 
appointed. 


Art. 5. MEETINGS. 


The annual and other meetings 
shall be held at such time and place 
as the Committee may decide. 
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Art. 6. AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments to this Constitution 
may be proposed by any Mission 
belonging to the Union and adopted 
at any time by a majority vote of the 
Foochow Missions for the North Fuh- 
kien section, and of the Amoy Mis- 
sions for the South Fuhkien section. 





Canton Notes. 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
Canton Missionary Conference the 
most important item of business was 
the decision to take steps to form a 
Prayer Union of all Christians, both 
Chinese and foreigners, who promise 
to unite in daily prayer for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God, especially 
in the provinces of Kwongtung and 
Kwongsai. The proposal was brought 
forward some time ago by the Rev. 
W. W. Clayson, who gave an account 
of the blessing that had followed simi- 
lar Unions in northern provinces. 

Another important matter was 
brought forward by Dr. Beattie, who 
suggested that the time was now ripe 
for steps to be taken by the missionary 
body throughout China to approach 
the Chinese government in order to 
secure such an alteration of the official 
regulations that a Christian could 
hold office as an official without having 
to conform to heathen observances. 

The essay for the Conference was 
by the Rev. J. J. Boggs, on ‘‘ Wulfila, a 
Model Missionary,’’ a very interest- 
ing and suggestive study on a little- 
known pioneer missionary whose 
characteristic was that ‘‘he did all 
things well.” 

The third annual Bible institute 
for colporteurs, under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, has just been held here. The 
total enrollment numbered twenty- 
three, representing the B. and F. B.S., 
Nat. B. S. of Scotland, the Book 
Lending Society and several of the 
missions. During ten days five hours 
of each day were given to lectures 
and reviews; fourteen missionaries 
and nine Chinese preachers giving ad- 
dresses. Two lantern lectures proved 
very helpful. Study of Bible charac- 
ters and of special topics, such as 
‘*Prayer,’’? ‘‘Conversational Preach- 
ing,’’ etc., should produce good 
results, The attendance and interest 
manifested the value that the colpor- 
teurs themselves place on the insti- 
tute. Dr. Graves conducted a work- 


ers’ class at Wuchow simultaneously 
with the institute at Canton, 


and 
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colporteurs at work in Kwongsai 
attended there. The advantages of 
this division are such that probably it 
will be followed in the future. 

A school of Bible-women and teach- 
ers was also held during the month of 
February. The meetings were an 
inspiration to the women and also to 
those who addressed them. The help- 
fulness of such gatherings cannot be 
overestimated. 

On March 6th a new Presbyterian 
chapel was opened in Taai-leung, the 
chief city of the rich silk-producing 
district of Shun-tak. This city was 
noted during many years for its bitter 
antagonism to the Gospel. About six 
years ago the A. P. M. got a foothold 
and began work in the house of a 
Christian ; there being seven or eight 
church members. This church, in the 
house of one Mr. Loh, grew until the 
same man was moved to build a 
chapel in his garden at his own 
expense, For some years this build- 
ing has been altogether inadequate, 
and on the above date a church was 
opened, having seating accommoda- 
tion for 450. The brethren bear $5,500 
(Mex.) of the cost, and during these 
years the only foreign money expend- 
ed has been for the salary of the 
preacher for one year. The opening 
meetings were very hearty, and Dr. 
Beattie is to be congratulated on the 
strength of this self-supporting church 
and the beautiful and useful building 
in which it now meets. The stone 
walls of a Chinese city and the ignor- 
ance and hatred of its inhabitants 
cannot keep back the forward march 
of our Lord and His army. So one 
by one the walls of our Jerichos fall 
down. 

On the 2nd of March a large’ gather- 
ing of missionaries assembled in the 
Williams Hall to hear the Rev. T. W. 
Pearce, of Hongkong, who had come 
by invitation, to give an address on 
‘* Federation in Mission Work.’’ Mr. 
Pearce’s account of his trip north 
during the summer, of what he saw 
of missionaries and mission work at 
Pei-tai-ho, Peking, and Tungchau, 
and especially of federated mission 
work actually being carried on, wasa 
revelation to most of those present. 
Coming as it did with eloquence and 
conviction from Mr. Pearce’s lips, it 
was an inspiration for more practical 
co-operation in our own work here. 
Arrangements were made for a 
committee to take the matter into 
consideration with a view to further- 
ing the cause of federation in this 
province, 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Chefoo, March 18th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. GEO. CORNWELL, A. P. M.,a@ 
son (George). 

At Tung-chwan-fu, Szechuen, March 
19th, to Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD B. 
VARDON, F. F. M. A., a daughter 
(Vera Southall). 

AT Peking, the wife of Dr. J. E. 
STUCKNEY, B. Sc., L. M. S., Hsiao- 
charg, of a son (Francis Camp- 
bell). 

At Shanghai, April roth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Lewis (Y. M.C. A.), a 
daughter. 

At Kuling, April 24th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Epwarp H. HUME, Yale M., 
Chang-sha, a daughter (Charlotte 
Elizabeth). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Hankow, HEINRICH WITT and 
Miss C. JEPSEN, both of C. I. M. 
AT Ningpo, April 11th, Rev. HARRISON 
K. WRIGHT and Miss EpwIna W. 

CUNNINGHAM, both of A. P. M. 


DEATHS. 

AT Shanghai, April 7th, Dr. Mary 
GALE, aged 65 years. 

AT Ningpo, April 25th, Mrs. KATE B. 
CUNNINGHAM, mother of Mrs. H. 
K. Wright., A. P. M., aged 59 
years. 

AT Kansas City, Mo., U. 
February 26th, Mr. 
WILiiAMs, father of Mrs. Allen 
Cameron, of Chang-sha, Hunan. 
The funeral service was conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, of 
which Mr. Williams had for many 
years been a member. 


S &. 
ALEXANDER 


ARRIVALS, 
AT SHANGHAI :— 

March 30th, Mrs. C. J. F. Symons 
(ret.), Rev. W. and Mrs, KITLEy (ret.), 
Miss M. C. KNIGHT (ret.), C, M. S. 

March 31st, Miss M. H. PorTER, 
A. B. C. F. M., Peking (ret.). 

April 16th, Miss J. W. ARPIAINEN 
(ret.) from Finland, via U.S. A. ; Rev. 
and Mrs. C. S. Kren, A. B. M. U., 
Kin-hwa; Miss CORNELIA BONNELL, 
Rescue Home, Shanghai (ret.); Miss 
E. F. LEwIs, M.D., for A. P. M., Pao- 
ting-fu; Mrs. G. BATCHELLER and 
child, M. E. M., Foochow (ret.). 


April 23rd, Rev. D. J. ROBERTSON 
and wife, U. F. Mission, Manchuria 
(ret.); Mrs. A. DEANE and child, for 
Friends Mission. 


DEPARTURES. 


FrRoM AN-PING, March 29th, Rev. D. 
FERGUSON, E. P. M., Tai-nan, For- 
mosa, for Scotland. 


FROM SHANGHAI :— 

March 19th, Miss Dora CAIN, S. B. 
C., Shanghai, for U. S. A. 

April 2nd, Miss C. G. INGRAM, 
Wesleyan M., for England. 

April 5th, Dr. D. D. Murr, wife 
and three children, and Miss HowIE, 
U. F. M., for Scotland. 

April 16th, E. and Mrs. Hunt, R. 
and Mrs. GiLuies, Miss F. lL. Mor- 
RIs, for England, Miss A. E. 
EHRSTROM, for Finland, all C. I. M. ; 
EDWARD EVANS, Missionary Home, 
Shanghai, for U. S. A. 

April 21st, G. F. and Mrs. Row and 
three children, J. and Mrs. PALMER 
and three children, Miss L. M. CANE, 
Miss A. A. Davis, for England, Miss 
M. Suter, for Switzerland, all C. 
I. M.; Rev. and Mrs. E. C. LOoBEN- 
STINE and child, A. P. M.; Mrs. E. 
Box and three children, Dr. GriF- 
FITH JOHN, Rev. and Mrs. C. G. 
SPARHAM and child, all L. M. S.; 
Rev. and Mrs. J. WAITE and three 
children, A. P. M.; Dr. C. S&S. F. 
LINCOLN, A. P. E. C. M., for U. §..A.; 
Rev. S. TANNKVIST, wife and three 
children, S. M. S.; Rev. W. F. 
ADAMS, wife and two children, Can. 
M. M., for Canada; Rev. G. W. 
SHEPPERD, wife and child, E. M. M., 
for England. 

April 26th, Rev. and Mrs. E. F. 
Tatum and daughter, S. B. C.; Rev. 
C. A. Sanguist, A. B. M. U., and two 
sons of Dr. H. L. CANRIGHT, M. E. M. ; 
Dr. M. D. EUBANK, wife and four 
children, A. B. M. U.; Dr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Lowry, and Dr. J. H. PYKE, 
M. E. M.; Bishop and Mrs. SELLEW, 
EM. hh. MM. fe 0. S&S. Ax: Mes. 
PHILIP and Miss GARDINER,C. M.S., 
for England; Rev. Mason WELLS, 
wife amd two children, A. P. M., for 
U. S. A. 

April 30th, Dr. H. W. Boong, A. P. 
E.C. M., Shanghai ; Rev. and Mrs. A. 
R. KEPLER and two children, A, P. M., 
Ningpo, for U.S. A, 








